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Why Silver Ceases to be Money. 


Prof. F. W. TAussia. Shows what ten- 
dencies bave caused the recent fall in 


By 


the price of silver, and discusses the | 


prospects for the monetary use of the 
white metal. 


The Pilgrim Path of Cholera. By Er- 
NEST HarT, F.R.C.S. An illustrated ar- 
ticle showing how the hordes of Asiatic 
pilgrims drink infected waters at sacred 
resorts and carry the disease to the 
shores of the M: diterran: an. 


Anthropology at the World’s Fair. By 
Prof. FREDERICK STARR. The first of a 
series of illustrated World’s Fair arti- 
cles. Tells what exhibits of strange 
peoples, their customs, dwellings, im- 
plements, and workmanship can be seen 
at the great exhibition. 


Folk-lore Study in America. By LEE J 
Vance. An account of the organiza- 
tions that have been formed for this 
branch of research, illustrated with por 


traits of many of their prominent mem- | 


bers. 


Scientific Cooking. By Miss M. A. Bo- 
LAND. A plea for education in house- 
hold affairs. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 
REFORMATORY PRISONS AND LOMBROSO’'S 
THEORIES; RECENT SCIENCE, II; GRAND 
FATHER |HUNDER ; PREHISTORIC JASPER 
MINES IN THE LEHIGH HILLS; ORIGIN oF 
LITERARY ForMS ; THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
LIZARDS; SKETCH OF HENRY CARRINGTON 
BOLTON (with Portrait). Several of the 
articles illustrated. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON 
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| and adventurous life than the late Sir Richard F 





| from which he worked ranged from the Lake 


‘D. Appleton | & Co.'s 


The Life of 
Sir Richard F. Burton. 


By his Wife, IsaneEL BurRTON. With numerous 
Portraits, Dlustrations, and Maps, and two 
colored Plates. In 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, $12.00. 


led a more romantic 
Bur 





**Few men of our time have 


‘The adventures are simply told, but some of 
are thrilling of necessity, however modestly the r 
rator does his work. Prof. Dyche has had about » 
many experiences in the way of t 
as fall to the lot of the most fortunate, an 
countal of them is most interesting. T 
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Woods to Arizona, and northwest to ish (¢ 
bia, and in every region he was su 
ing rare spectmens fer his museum.’ } 

*Itis not always that a professor of zodlog 
enthusiastic a sportsman as Prof. Dyche 
ing exploits, told in this book by ¥ another hand 
as varied as those of Gordon Cumming, for 
ple, in South Africa. His grizziy he ar i 
ous as the lion, and his mount ain sheep an 
more difficult to stalk ar ud shoot than any 
of the torrid zone. Evidently he came by hi 
as a hunter from lifelong experience.” 
bune 





The Health Resorts of 
Europe. 


A Medical Guide to the Mineral Springs, Cli 
matic, Mountain, and Seaside Health Resorta, 
Milk, Whey, Earth, Mud, Sand. and 


Grape, 
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New Books. 


General Greene. 


By Colonel FRaNcIs V. GREENE, author 
‘The Russian Army and its Campaigns 
Turkey,” ete The fourth volume in the 
Great Commanders Series, edited by Gen 


JaMES GRANT Wintson, With Portrait and 
Cloth, gilt top, #140 


Maps. I2mo 





“ } ‘ol reene'’s n e is not new ¢ terat 
ton. A consummate linguist and intrepid traveller, | lid ~. - a 2 in any oe ei of tt - wt y 
| without a rival in his varied knowledge of men, | <i ag eg gat A cap icnted A : 
races, and religions, the hero of innumerable adven- | _o 8 seg ~ 
tures and of more than one almost impossible under- |, neh Eon . @ 
| taking, Burton stands forth in these hum» trum days | v } 
|} asarare and almost unique personality London | 
Times | 1 \ \ 
‘The volumes abound in interest of every sort, | 
and they constitute an almost perfect course of mo- | ts \ 
| dern geography and travel for those children of a | & Rev . 
larger growth who will insist on having their know | ony one 3 “t ¥ 
ledge of this kind in an entertaining form.""— London | a. . ’ e ‘ \ 
Daily News well : There ist apse ts ‘ ‘ 
r life, but the sunple 1 at facta is wie 
* Will doubtless and deservedly attract a large cir oe and for itself . 
cle of readers. ... Many engravings enhance the ? bering p : 
value of Lady Burton's portrait of one who must in Overy way © ¥ & MEN Pac vate 
undoubtedly be classed among the most Fomaren le | Codlection Ta 
men of his age.”’— London Morning Pi 
RECENT 
: , inet Summer Series. 
Camp-Fires of a Naturalist. Rach ehh up : 
" oe " . . TRUE RICHES RAN 
By CLARENCE E. Epworps he Story of a de ; 
Fourteen Expeditions after North American The charm of Frat . — . 
Mammals. From the Field Notes of Lewis | familiar to Amertcan nmwaders. who tha 
: author has alle . ‘ s histhes k « 
LiInDsAY DycHk, A.M., M.S., Professor of : : 
Zoilogy and Curator of Birds and Mammals anid stims ‘ 
, = a ete 4 An artis aris 3 
inthe Kansas State University. With nu- é cate bate ts . 
merous Illustrations. I2mo. Cloth, 31.4 





4A TRUTHFUL WOTTAN IN SOL THE RN CALIPOR- 
NIA. By KATE Saxpony \ 
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AN INNOCE NT IIPOSTOR. and OTHE ~ Svonne a 


Air Cures of Europe. By Tomas Livy, ~<A ag eo Silence of 
. 4 VAT 
> Withar sMtroduction hy T % " 
MI : ith an Intr fucti novi ML ¢ AN, FROM THE FIVE RIVERS. Ry Mee I A. STEeFr 
Cie “oth 81 31 
M.D. 12mo. loth, $1 THE TL TOR’ S SECRE T. By Vicror Cuersuriez, 
* The volun t in pr ’ rma = 1 Sit aaae et ° iahaaaaimaas sae 
actual experience and se Stiga rte ee 
Chicage Int , —_. HUGH, AND ANOTHER. By Mrs. J. H 
“Dr. T. M. Coan, who furnishes an introduction, | jSnOELL Suthor of “Stephen Ellicott's Daugh 
speaks highly of € Dr Linn’s competency. and we may t ; Patt 
well trust his assurance in view of | wn extens SUSPECTED. By Louisa Stratenvs 
studies in the same line, especially in France, of whi SINGUL ARLY DELUDED, By the author 
our columns have borne witness The Nation Ideala 
For sale by all booksellers be sent by mati on receipt of price by the publishers 


D. APPLETON & ( ‘0. 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 
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Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Belmont. 
ELMONT SCHOOL, DELIGHTFUL- 
ly and advantageously located, 25 miles south of 








San Francisco, prepares for Harvard, Yale, the Mass. 
Inst. S Techaolony, and other Colleges and Sctentific 
Schools. W.T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Headmaster. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 

A ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

Mrs. Geo. A. CASWELL, Principal. 

COLORADO, Denver. ’ 

LE VER EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS.— 
Wolfe Hall for Girls; Jarvis Hall (Military) for 

Boys. Teachers aduates of best Eastern colleges. 

Attention is called to the curative qualities of this at- 

mosphere for delicate constitutions. Catalogues on ap- 

plication to Principal 


é 

FE:ducationat. i 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. cs 
OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 


MM; nglish, French, and German Schoo! for Girls, Mrs. 
JULIA B fv TWILER, P rinci pal, will reopen $ September 27. 
Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students prepared 
for college. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 w. Franklin St. 
y clad WORTH BOARDINGANDDA } 
aif +r for Girls, 


Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Princ ipal. 
3ist year begins September 21, 1893. 
MARYL AND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fifty- second year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 





CONNECTICUT, Clinton. z 
OSEPH H. SPERRY, ASSISTANT 
Principal of Morgan School, receives for school 
year three boys into his home. High-class school. Plea- 
sant home. i Personal | care. 





CoNNEctic BO Clinto: 

FEW BOYS FOR THE SUMMER 
4 will be received at my home on L.I. Sound. Many 
attractions. JOSEPH H. SPERRY, A. M. 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or business. 
Absolutely healthful location and ene home, with 
refined surroundings. Gymnasium 
References required. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Hamden. 
ECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to $375. Homelike influences combined with 
firm discipline and thorough school system. Extensive 
rounds, gymnasium, boathouse, etc. Send for circu- 
ar. Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A., Rector. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse ee 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIE 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and a sane 
Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap 
plication necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Norwalk 
M2 ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR 
Girls.—22d year. Primary, Intermediate, and Col 
— Preparatory courses Music, Art, and ‘the Lan 
ages. Careful attention to morals and manners. 
Row buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
HE MISSES VINTON'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 5. Num- 
ber limited. 


CONNECTICUT, Wallingford. 


R°: SEMARY HALL. 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
iss Ru UTZ- “RE ES, Principal. — 
or MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
‘+hool.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 


ench, and German Boarding and Da 4 ae 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. - 22, | 1892 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washingto’ 

HE COLUMBIAN L NIVERSIT Y.— 

For copies of new Catalogue, containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School, the Dental School, the Law Se ool, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and’ the new ly- -erected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 
JAMEs C. WELLING, Pres’t. 


ILL INOIS, Cc Chicago, 871 15 Langley Avenue. 
HE CHICAGO PREPARATORY 
School fits for the best colleges. Day and Boarding 
Pupils. Primary and Kindergarten Departments. 
Rev. Jonn H. Parr, Principal. 


ILLINOIS, Upper Alton. 
AZESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

é 15th year. An old and thorough preparatory 
school, with graduates in Yale, Cornell, Princeton, and 
other colleges. Cadets prepared for college or for busi- 
ness. Circular sent on application. 


INDIANA, Lima, La Grange County. 
OWE GRAMMAR SCHOOI.—AN 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Prepares 
for highest University Courses, or for business. Fully 
oqmapes for Intellectual and Moral training, and for 
ysical development. Numbers limited. Send for Re- 
gister. 


KENTUCKY, Farmdale, near Frankfort. 
"EN OUCEY MILITARY INSTI- 
TUTE.—Located in probably the healthiest coun- 
try in the world. 48th session begins Sept, 11, 1893, 
and d closes June 13, 1894, Address Col. D. . Born, Supt. 


KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, 
«J An English and Classical School for Girls. Oldest 
in the South. First-class in all its eR Pore Pre- 
pares for W ellesley. Poy NTER. | 


‘MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
WE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
4'sgh GIRLS, 
Founded be jtiss Ss. A Randolph of Virginia, 
4 EUTAW PLA CE, 
ol Druid Hill Park. 
Mrs, A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 


er: ‘ONNECTICUT, Waterbur. iry. 



































MARYLAND, Cc atonsville. ; : 
7T, TIMO THY’S English, French, 
German School reopens Sept. 20, 1893. 
Principals: 
Miss M. C. CaRTER, Miss 
MARYLAND, Embla P. O., near Baltimore. - 

OTRE DAME OF MARYLAND.— 
Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Prepara- 

tory School for Little Girls, conducted by the School 

Sisters of Notre Dame. 


and 


S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. | 7 thee 8 
ABBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, begins its 65th year September 14th, offer 
ing enlarged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College fitting Course. 
Address Miss Laura«A S. Watson, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. F oad 
TTCHELL’S BOYS’. SCHOOL,—1s8 
miles from Boston, B. & L.R. R. Strictly select 
ta! School. )0 per year. Admits ages from 7 to 
15, inclusive. Special care and training to young boys. 
Fits for college, technology, and business. Send tor 
circular to M. C. MitTcHELL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In. 

stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Plac ce. 6 

R. HALE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

Fits for Harvard and for the Institute of Tech. 
nology; preparation for Harvard both on the usual 
classical plan and on the plan which gives prominence 
to modern languages and physical science. The latter 
plan forms a fine preparation for the Institute. Tenth 
year will begin Sept. 27. Circulars. ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 
Mh 7SS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 
Trinity Chureh; President Walker, Institute Techno- 
logy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 76 Sodtipaeeunty St. 
(*< SSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Seventh year begins October 2, 1893. Certificate 
admits to Smith, Vasene, ee th. 
S. ALICE BROWN ip r 
AMELIA L. OWEN, A.B. s Prine ipals. 








MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 231 Marlborough St. 
A ISS WEEKS AND MISS LOUGEE’S 
Home and Day School for Girls opens Oct. 8, 1893. 
Junior, Senior, and College Preparatory courses. Ad- 
dress Miss S. C. LOUGEE, 138 Walnut Ave., Roxbury. 


MASSACHUSETTS, oe E 
MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, - Newbury St. 
19th year opens Oct. 4, 1893 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 aan anon 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 

Amy Morris Homans, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 25 Chestnut “ee 
} MISS HELOISE E. HERSEY’ 
School for Girls opens Oct. 6. Two vac ae for 
house _—.. No student received without a personal 
interview. C irculars. on application. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’ S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893. A limited num- 
ber of boarding scholars will be received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. i 
Best ON UNIVERSITY Law School. : 
Address the Dean. 
Ps Ae neh _Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First term, seventeenth veer, pe sins Wednesday, 
Sept. 13, 1898. Address SEWALL, 
South Braintree, Mass. 





eee 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
Family Schoo) for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sie: ai Laboratory. Circulars. Address until Sept. 15, : 
Islesford, Hancock Co., Maine. 3 
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Educattonal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. : 
tf ho CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL( for Young 
Ladies). Advantages of Boston. Quiet of Cam 
bridge. Comforts of home. Small ciasses. Mr. ARTHUR 
GILMAN is Director. 
M ASSACHUSETTS, ( ‘oncord. 
XONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of ‘amily life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, , Daxbery. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL.—PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. The 50 boys 
are members of the family. eee % classes for 
young boys. . B. Knapp, 8.B. 











Massac HUSETTS, Easthampton. 
JILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific schoo; 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All bulldings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens September 7, 1893. 
Address Rev. WILLIAM GALLAGHER, Prin, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire Co., Great Barrington. 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE.—A select and 
limited school for young men and boys. P vegas 
for college or business. Pupils are members of the 
Principal’s family, and receive Rerscnat care and atten 
tion. Address E J. VANLENNEP, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. : 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C. Parsons, Princ ipa. 
MASSACHUSETTs, s, Lexington. 
yacite ARD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for boys requiring especial personal direction in 
their courses. Limited to eight. For particulars and 
references, address GEORGE L. STOWELL, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Newburyport. 
FHI OME SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN.— 
Children received at any time for home care and 
instruction. Home for delicate or motherleas children. 
Best of references. Address Mies ADA E. TOWLE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
NV R. KNAPP’S HO. WE SCHOOL FOR 
d Boys.—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya. (Harv), read Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.— PREPARES 
Boys for the leading Colleges. School year begins 
September 21, 15893. Address 
. R. TYLER, Master. 


Mass ACHUSETTS, Springfield. ’ : 

|, R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 
we School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard's. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Taunton. 

IRISTOL ACADEMY,.— FOR BOTH 
sexes. Founded in 1792. A Harvard feeder for 
generations. Managed upon ah niversity pee. Year 

begins Sept 5. . F. PALMER, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
| EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
if Clas ical Schooi —Family and Day School. Both 
sexes. 41st year. College, Scientific, and Business pre 
paration. Send for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY begins 38th year Sept. 13. Classical, Scien- 
tific, Business, Preparatory Departme nts. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home influ 
ences. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL, 
Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide awake, thorough, progressive. College Prepara- 
tory and Special Courses. Send for illustrated circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELE S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sci- 
entific School. Send for Catalogue. 


MICHIGAN, Houghton. 

| ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—A 

ra State School of Mining Engineering and allied 
subjects. Has Summer Schools in Surveying, Shop Prac 
tice, Assaying and Ore Dressing, and Field Geology. La 
boratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill well equipped. Tui 

tion free. For catalogue write the Director. 


MicHia an, Orchard Lake. 
| ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
P —A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade, Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For Catalogue, 
address Col. J. S. ROGERs, Superintendent. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
TANLEY HALL, A BOARDING ANZ 
Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9 resident, 
117 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Languages. 
Two years beyond College Preparatory Courses. Offers 
scholarship (value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
catalogue, address Miss OLIVE ADELE Evers, Principal. 





| 


The 


k:ducattonal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Mont Vern n. 


\7 COLLOM INSTITUTE—A FAM. 
4 ly Boarding School for ten sone in a beautiful 
mountain village 50 miles from Boston. Thorough pre 
paration for College and Business. Best personal care 


and individual instruction. Backward boys rapidly ad 
vanced, Jous B. Wevcn, A.M., Principal 


Nation. 





New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth 
] ISS A. C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
4 Young Ladies and Misses. 20th year. Reopens 
September 27, 1803 


New Jersey, Asbury Park. 
*CHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
A HOME SCHOOT POR GIRLS 

“7 “hildren deprived of a mother’s care, and those who 
from previous tll health have falien behind others of 
their age, will receive loving attention and special tn 
struction. $250 per year. Address SISTERS OF THE 
GoOoD SHEPHERD, 419 West Lith St.. New York 

NEW JERSEY, ary 
Fy gee hh his COLLEG# 

A fitting school for ye best universities, both at 
home and abroad ~— lings just refitted with every 
modern convenience ampus of 12 acres, splendidly 
shaded, on the banks of the Delaware. $400 a vear. 

Rev. J. M. WILLIAMs, Ph.D., Rector 





New JERSEY, Freehold. 

a a) . , rrr ry , 
[i REEHOLD INSTITU TE.—so0th Year 
Boys’ Boarding School. Primary, College, Pre et 
Sony, and Business Courses. A.A 


. CHAMBERS, AM., rin 


NEW JERSEY, Hammonton. 

PEEL PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR DEAL 

and partially deaf children. Healthful location tn 
the pines of Southern New Jersey. Number of pupils 
limited. Correct English, aural development, speech 
and lip reading the prime objects. Constant family 
association. For circular of information and refer 
ences, address WALTER BROWNING PEET, 


Ne w JERSEY, ‘Lakewood. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
Among the Pines. 
“A thorough and attractive SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
James W. Morky 


NEW JERSEY, Montclair, 13 miles from New York 
Mex TCLAIR MILITARY ACADEM) 
Summit of Orange Mountains. Cute ad 
mitted to leading colleges without examinations. Large 
gymnasium, with special instructor 
Cadets live in ¢ oe a 
MacVicar, A.M., Principal 
NEW JERSEY, Morristown 
] ISS DANA'S SCHOOL FOR G/RLS 
4 reopens Sept. 20. College preparation. Resident 
native French and Ge = an teachers. Spect: om an 


tages in music and art. Terms for boarding puptis, 
$700 per year. Circulars sent on application 





NE WA 7 RSEY, Mount Holly 


Ms? HOLLY ACADEM Y.—Hom: 
Sc het a Boys of allages. Prepares for College, 
Se ientific School, or business. Catalogues 
Rev. Jas. J. COALE, A.M. (Princeton), Prin 
NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATOR } 
School ope ns Sept. 19. In juiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. Fine, Head master 
NEW YORK, Brooklyn, 492 He ork ner S 
8 CYUSTERS' HUME SCHOOL 
» For little girls will reopen Oct 4. For cir 
culars, apply at Sisters’ House. Terms, “g20 1) per school 
year. 





NEW York, Brooklyn, 160 Joralen 
M SS KATHERINE IL 
Home and School Highest 


Muste al Advantages. Cire ular m applicari 





ay * a, Geneva, Hamil ton Height 








PDE f: 3 »f Wek a vA } \ A iy Li ‘ 
oi Allens ns Sept 20. Com rgant 

zation, including Primary and Academic | men ta 
Thorough preparation for — ge ‘ a 


M.S. SMART Principal 
New YorK, Havana 
VK ACADEMY FOR BOTH SENES 
Classical, Scientific and Literary Courses. Musi 
and Art \ Hint, Ph. 


Wr w York, Irvington« 


pire ese have 


training and best 
teache rs. } 
Preparat 







Street 


New x ORK CITY 483 West 47th 


GCARE CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
P 4 mahes ary and Preparatory lasses 








A Boarudl ns a ay School 
Individual Instruct College Preparation 
MARY B. WHIT N, AB, nd LIS A. BANGS 
References 
The Rev. Joseph Dr mn aha 
The Rev. W ittam R. I DD. ity 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seely nith ¢ 
The Hon. Seth Low, LL.I Mia Oo 
New Yor«K Crry, 4, 8, . and 10 East 53d St 
THE REED SCHOOL 
Mrs. Sy_vaycs Reep, Resident 
Mr. J. Ramsay MoOnTIzAMBERT, M.A... Headmaster 
Boanting and Day School for Girla. Courses include all 


Studies required at University entrance examinations. 


80th year begins October 3%. 
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k:ducatonat. 


New York Crry, 0 Untversity Pla 
CHEERS COLL i ‘ 

ED with Columbia College, offers 

and women, university courses in pedagox) niing 
the degrees of A.B., A.M. and PhD 

Water L. HERVEY rest 





New York City, 120 Broadway 
, 


TEW YORA LAW SCHOO 
*Dwicht method " of instruction. Degree of LTP 


4 

given after two years’ course graduat« ime how 

added. Tuition fee, $100. For Catalogues, et wchuire ss 
URORGE ¢ As year 


New Yo RK C ‘1ry SST Fifth Ave 


4 aoee of Ruprenst m. Tosupplement general extus 


cation, make acquired Knowledge practical, and a 
training in nervous control. Circulars. Wu. M.A RT 





New York Crry, 425 Madtso n Avenu 


J 4. MORSE'S SCHOO. 
“ . Autumn term begins October 2. Thorough ps 


paration for all Colleges. Summer ackiness 
pal—Cotult, Mass 


vee Y RK Crsy, 


Zand 
| PEED SAND MISS THOMP 
SON'S Boarding | and Day School for Girls reopens 


Thursday, October 5, 1803 


New York Crry, 183 Lenox Ave. 9 
P 


CHE MISSES MERING \ 
French and English School. Restdent pupils 





New Y RK, Sara oga Springs 


Ti UPLE GRO] LADIES VAM 
nary Supert r facilities for tt higher Sctences 


Philosophy. Languages, Music, Painting, wet? anid 
social culture. Sv¥th year begins Sept Ladress 
Cuas. } hw th Pres 


New York, Sing Sing 


G2 JOHN'S SCHOO: 
* enridge Gibson, DD, Reetor The YSth vear wt 


begin September 12, [sve 


New York, Tarrytown 


OM: Vs j f { \ 
and Day School r Giris, wills en Sept 


f 
Miss M Wo Meroatr. Princtpa 
NEw | “ay Utica 
VV PIS SCH , : rs 
Tee: Mt ol 1 Vear begins T reday, Sept. 2 
ise 3. Applications should be made early 





N RTH CAR LIN A Asheville 
WIVENSCROFT S 


4 


\ atory Re farding and Day School for Bors. Head 














Master, RONALD Mc NA RA xforml 
OHIO, 
VU tow aaliaet 
4 French * ms 
in Vassar, : it ‘ 
Pupils may take special wor. 
OHIO Cincinnat 1. 
Miss {RMSTRONGS S k 
wir is, Liddesdal Avonda Pa y iitest 
Circulars sent on applicatt 
Out, Cincinnati 
7 Px Pak i N 
fe EN PARA S OOL J is 
Thirteenth vear bewine Sept. 2 Resident pupils 
1 “iteten. Forctreular address Mme FPReprs 
rthoft Rest fa &. with 
¥ supervist 





trey hey a. Bryn Mawr 


 aere .F ‘ , 7 
[* RYN MAW LL£ 04 Lif 
re NEN “Hoon Mawr Pa., ten miles from | 


ers grad 








Sanckrit, iPeek atics xlis Ang 
h, Old a panis t 4 
thic an ’ " rman, Celt H rew 
I litteal Science, ty vsice Chemistry, I at 
and Philosophy Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s 
{ Felk a2 
ierman ie Phil « 
MAt ry ‘ en tr 
fe ile ‘ it is 





ped, be opened in the autumn, and wiil ac nim«date 
all applt an See aaa 
r Program address as alyve 


foe? ANIA, Rryn Mawr 


us BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD.- 
tng, and ¢ Sateen Preparatory School for Giris re 
“ns September 28. For circular, address 
Miss FLORENCE BaLpwins 


PENNSYLVaNIa, Bustleto 


S 1. L042 35 S HOOL 
. 


A HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
POR BOYS 


near Philadelphia 


ustrated Catalogue CHARLES H. StTRovtT, 
F MOULTON 


Principals 
JP ENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg 


]]° ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg. Pa. in fa 
mous Cumberland Valley Six trains daily. Border 
climate, avoiding bleak north. Classical, Scientific, and 
Special Courses. Musicand Art. Large Music College and 
Art School. Music Department this year, Io4, inde 
vendent of free classes. Full Faculty. College Course, 
3.A.and B.S. degrees; Music Coliege, B.M. Handsome 
park, large buildings, steam heat, cy mnasium, observa 
tory, laboratories. etc. No charge for board, etc., of 


| distant pupils during Christmas and Easter vacations. 


v. J. Epoar, Ph.D, Prea, 
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E:ducational. 


_ PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
YENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COL- 
lege. 32d year begins Sept. 20. Civil Engineering 
(C.E.), Chemistry (B.S.), Arts (A.B.). Also PREPARA- 
TORY COURSES in Science and Classics, under able 
instructors. Fine location. Ample equipment. Best 
sanitation. Pure water. Col. Cnas. E. Hyatt, Prest. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Factory ville. 
ZEVSTUNE ACADEM Y. 
A refined school home for both sexes. Pure moun- 
tain air. Delightful campus. Perfect sanitation. Tao- 


rough instruction. Charges moderate. 
. M. Loomis, A.M., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster County, Lititz. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY. 
~ ~—A Moravian School for Girls and Young Women. 
100th year begins Sept. 13. Carefulsupervision. Libe- 
ral course and rational methods of instruction. 
Rev. C. B. SHULTZ, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue, : 
Ad = MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the Coilege. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2045 Walnut St. 
[ EST WALNUT STREET SEMI- 
nary for Young Ladies—27th year. Is provided 
for giving asuperior education in Collegiate, Eclectic, 
and Preparatory Departments; also in Music and Art. 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’S 

English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
pases for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1850 Pine St. 
M ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
Opens Sept. 23. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
PRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 

For Both Sexes. Founded in 1784. Excellent 
home. Students from 18 States. All denominations. 
raetone work in English, Science, Classics, Music, and 
Art. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 





Soutn CAROLINA, Columbia. 

OLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

A fine winter resort for girls and young ladies, where 
protection from inclement winters and unsurpassed 
advantages in education are secured. 

The grounds, four acres, the handsomest of any school 
in the South, make a winter garden attractive for out- 
door exercise. 

Same climate as Summerville, Aiken, or California. 

Music and Art specialties. French and German spo- 


en. 

Buildings heated by hot-water heaters. 

Appointments and sanitary arrangements first-class. 
Rev. W. R. ATKINSON, D.D., President. 





TENNESSEE, Franklin. 
We LL AND MOONEY’S SCHOOL 
for Boys.—Fits boys for the leading Universities. 
Discipline rigid, instruction thorough, expenses rea- 
sonable. In writing for Catalogue, mention Nation. 
TENNESSEE, Nashville. F , 
ARD SEMINARY for why, | Ladies. 
—Opens Sept. 7. Withouta rival in its delight- 
ful location, buildings, and equipment. Finest Art De- 
partment in the South. Conservatory of Music. Best 
advantages in Literature, canmeagee, and Elocution. 
J.D. BLANTON, Pres’t. 








VERMONT, Burlington. 
Vz RMONT EPISCOPAL INSTTI- 
TUTE.—Boys’ wae School Military Drill. Our 
certificate admits to most colleges. Also business course. 
Accommodates forty-five boys. Catalogues. 
B. H. Ross, A.M., Principal. 





VERMONT, Saxton’s River, near Bellows Falls. 
FEW GIRLS RECEIVED AT OUR 
a house. French (the language of the family), Ger- 
man, Italian, Latin, and Music taught. 

Rev. Prof. and Mrs. Roux. 





ViraintA, Lexington. 

l 7IRGINIA MILITARVINSTITUTE. 
55th Year. State Military, Scientific, and Technical 
School. Thorough Courses in General and Applied Che- 
mistry and in Engineering. Confers degree of graduate 
in Academic Course, also degree of Bachelor of Science 
and Civil Engineer in Technical Courses. All expenses, 
including clothing and incidentals, provided at rate of 
$36.50 per month, as an average for the four years, ex 

clusive of outfit. New cadets report Sept. 1. 

Gen. Scott Suipp, Superintendent. 





FRANCE, Paris. 
4 C. INSTITUTE. - FIRST-CLASS 
al « Boarding and Day School for American young 
ladies. Also post-graduate courses in Music, Art, Mo- 
dern Languages, etc., for those who have already 
finished school or college. Pupils escorted from New 
York to Peris and back by Principal and lady chaperone. 


Terms moderate. Send for circular explaining new and 
interesting specialties. Address 
Rev. H. C. MAYER, 
No. 371 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 


Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


This picture of how our boys go to their athletics every after- 
noon when the weather and ground are suitable, is put here to 


ask you to read what is more important. 


I can only tell enough 


here to get you to send for my pamphlet and read the rest. 

My school has been eminently successful for many years in 
this way: my boys go to college, enter well, go through well, 
come out well, and succeed in the world. The reason is: we 
start them right, get them into the way of steering themselves, 


and they stick to it. 


I have been trying several years to get my boys younger. 


They come at twelve to fifteen, even older. 


begin at eight to ten. 


I want them to 


When a boy begins to be hard to keep busy agreeably to 
himself and others, he is outgrowing home; no family home is 


adapted to him after that. 


The happy and wholesome place for 


him is with other boys of his age and older, in a school-and-play 


home. 


It is perfectly clear to me (and’I think it is to most parents, 
too) that the years from eight or ten to fifteen are tedious and 
profitless years for a boy at home; and yet fond parents object 


to sending him away. 


Will you send for my pamphlet and read it? 
My rate is $600 a year; no extras. 


Address Newburgh, N. Y. 


HENRY W. SIGLAR. 





GERMANY, Berlin. 
PRAULEIN ANTONIE STOLLE'S 
Superior American Home in Berlin for Tourists 
and Students. 
Pe care of Young Ladies. 
Highest American references. 
For circulars, address 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
: 3 Park St., Boston, Mass , 
Or, Fraiilein A. STOLLE, care Mendelsohn & Co., Bankers, 
Berlin, Germany. 


_ GERMANY, Echzell 
NSTITUTE LUCIUS. — BOARDING 
School for Boys. Prepares for German gymnasium 
and Universities. Beautiful location. Best of refer- 
ences. 


T. AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Albany, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 
Choice of four courses of study for graduation. Special 
studies may be taken, or the Harvard Course for Wo- 
men. For Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal. 








HE BOSTON SCHOOL OFORATORY. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
Send for Catalogue. Mosrs TRUE Brown, M.A., Har- 
court Hall, St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 








UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Session begins 15th Sept. Full equipment and 
corps of instructors in Academical, Engineering, Law, 
and Medical Departments. Excellent Climate. New 
Gymnasium, with baths free to all students, For 
catalogues address 


WM. M. THORNTON, LL.D., Chairman. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


Applications, with testimonials, will be re- 
ceived by the undersigned for the ition of 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, until the twentieth day of 
August next. Initial salary $2,500, with an 
annual increase of $100 until the maximum of 
33,200 is reached. Gero. W. Ross, 

Minister of Education. 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (ONTARIO), 

TORONTO, 12th July, 1893. 
(Educational continued on page v.} 






























NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST ‘7, 1893. 


The Week. 


THE President’s departure from Wash 

ington, tospend the remainder of August 
on the Massachusetts coast, drives home 
the responsibility which now rests upon 
Senators and Representatives. The duty 
of calling Congress together and recom- 
mending the course of action which the 
exigency required was Mr. Cleveland's, 
and he has discharged it in a manner 
which commands the warm approval of 
good citizens, without distinction of party. 
He has done all that the Constitution and 
our theory of government require of the 
Executive in such an emergency. There is 
now only necessary ‘‘a wise and patriotic 
exercise of the legislative duty with which 
the people’s representatives in Congress 
solely are charged’”—to quote the apt 
words employed by the President in open- 
ing his message last week. Pending the 
discharge of this duty by the legislators, 
there is no call for the Executive's pre- 
sence in Washington, while his absence 
puts an effectual embargo upon the stories 
that would otherwise be sure of circula 
tion as to his attempting undue influence 
of Congress by the use of the appointing 
power. 





Large bodies proverbially move slowly, 
and it is quite as much as anybody could 
reasonably expect that the House of 
Representatives should agree to take a 
final vote on the silver question three 
weeks from the opening of the session. 
No room whatever is left for doubt that 
repeal of the purchase clause of the Sher 
man Act will be carried by a good majo- 
rity when the roll called 
from next Monday. The advocates of re- 
peal do well to allow two weeks for de- 
bate, since the displays which the free- 
silver men will make in that time must 
result in making their cause all the 
more ridiculous and hopeless. What Lin 
coln said to Congress about the slavery 
issue is true of the currency issue: ‘ This 
is essentially a people’s contest.” We 
have no doubt that they will make their 
wishes known in Washington with such 
emphasis and unanimity that they will 
have their way now as they did in 1861. 


is a week 





One great advantage of the form fixed 
upon for the silver debate in the House is 
that it involves voting only on definite 
and intelligible propositions. What 
of 16 to 1 would mean we know, 


a ratio 
and so 





we do what one of 20 to 1 would be, and | 


what a revival of the law of 1878 would 
be, and what an exclusive gold standard 


would be. By thus bringing the decision 


down to distinct terms we shall get rid of | 


a great deal of the nebulous stuff that has 


| on the Commission, but they gave no 


| 





The Nation. 


rency adequate to the needs of commerce” 
might get the 


sentatives, on the ground that that was 


votes of many Repre- 


surely a harmless thing which all good 
men were in favor of, if it were not 
necessary for the users of this fine phrase 


now 


tocome out from cover and say they mean 
by it putting fifty cents’ worth of silver 
dollar. 
capita’ and ‘‘ poor man’s money 


in a So with the various ‘ per 
dis 


They will all be stripped off, and 
the simple choice of a currency more or 


guises. 


less depreciated and unstable brought out 
to be voted upon in the successive amend 
It will to 
thought and to the right decision, but it 
will for an of great 
many beautiful circumlocutions, like Sena 


ments. conduce clearness of 


ever make end a 


tor Hill’s ‘‘free bimetallic coinage.” 


The proposal of Mr. Bland and a faction 
of his faction to change the legal ratio of 
gold to silver in our coinage to some other 
been re- 
high 


figure not yet determined, has 
ceived by the Populists with 
dignation. that a 


ratio from 16 to 20, or any other change, 


in 
They say change of 
would give away the whole principle for 
They 


change 


which they have been contending 
that 
one-fourth to 


furthermore, such a 
add the 
debt and to all private debts) They add 
that the ‘‘dollar of the fathers” 
vanish with the change of ratio, and that 
it 
They also say that they 


say, 
would national 


would 


ie 
ia 


all the magic appertaining to 
vanish with it. 


wou 


are fighting for a larger volume of circu 
lation, and that they have no int+rest ina 
fight which is merely for a larger dollar 
We think that Mr. 
his cause materially by entertaining the 
The loss 
of support among the Populists is not of 
much They 
than a dozen members, and their moral 


has weakened 


Bland 
suggestion of a change of ratio 
less 


consequence, number 


support, if that phrase is allowable, i 


= 


even less than their numerical strength 
But the moment the silver men leave 
the anchorage of 16 to 1 they will 
be dashed on the rocks. New questions 
will come up immediately upon which 
they can never agree among themselves 
In the first place, the question What 
ratio? contains the germs of contro 
versy lasting for years In each in 


ternational monetary conference the bi 
alked by this qi 
the Brit Monetary 


Commission of 1886 the bimetallist sect 


metallists have been | 


ins 


tion. So, ish 


too, in 
ion 
could not agree. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that, knowing they 


They 


versaries 


could not agree, they did not try 


were gently taunted by their ad 
an 


swer except to say that it would be time 


enough to agree upon a ratio when the 
principle was settled in favor of bi 
metallism at some ratio. The rejoinder 


parsed current on the stump. A ‘‘cur- | of the other side is, and always wil 






be, 
that the numerical expression of the ratio 


isthe very essence of the question, and 
that of bime 
would be impossible unless the ratio were 
But, of 


the other side 


a decision in favor tallism 


sati-factory we 
know 
before we can 


Course, must 


what ratio propose 


say whether it would be 


satisfactory. So the scientitie pursuit af 


standard takes a cireular 


of a kitten after its 


ter the double 
motion like the chase 
own tail 


Senator Stewart of Nevada carries 
about a great fund of misinformation for 
the confusion of himself and others. Here 


is a sample of it. S nator Dolph was mak 
ing aspeech last week in favor of the re 
pealof the Silver Purchase Act, and against 
free coinage, and against State bank n 


and Mr. Stewart interrupted him to say 


fen 


‘Let me ask the Senat f reg 
whetber he is awar ‘ att 
French Governn t has S200 000) 008 silv 
in its treasury and S700 000 Om ation 
and all its obligations a avabl sine as 
ours, in either silver or i 
Senator Dolph was not able to admit that 
the French Government bad $260,000 000 


s 
of silver initstr ISUFrV OTANY otheramount, 


but he was prepared to udmit that the Bank 


of France had a considerab'e amount in its 


vaults Thenthe Nevada Senator proceed 
ed to aftirm That nobody d obtain 
gold fdr exportation from the Bank of 
France 2) That nobody could obtain 
gold for exportation from Germany 

That no government except that of the 
United States bad “robbed the people of 
gold and given the creditor the prefer 
ence when the option belonged to the 
Government rhis last saying is rather 
obscure, but is supposed to mean that 


Secretary Carlisle ought to have redeemed 
the new Treasury notes in silver and kept 
id out 
he re bl 


very 


gold 
the 
words 
contends that 
if not 


and that when he pa 
not 
are 


bis yoid 
for 


. 
peopie 


Treasury es wed 


These strange 


coming from a man who 


silver is good as gold, better 


Why is it 
one metal instead of the other’ 


as 


‘*robbing the people ” to pay out 
It appears 
to us that Mr. Stewart has, in this extra 
| ordinary splutter, betrayed the same pre- 
| ference for gold that he showed when he 
required the buyers of his town lots to 
give notes and mortgages for the deferred 
payments in the vellow metal exclusively. 
It should be added that the representatives 
of Germany in the recent Brussels Confer- 
ence denied flatly that any obstacle had 


ever been interposed by the Reichsbank 








to the withdrawal of gold for exportation 


or for any purpose whatsoever. Moreover, 
the cable says that $1,000,000 gold was 
drawn from the Bank of France on Fri- 
day for exportation to America 





The Ministerial Alliance of Denver has 
prepared a memorial addressed to the Pre- 





110 
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sident, asking that he proclaim a day for 
national fasting and prayer in view of 
the existing financial distress and ‘‘the 
great legalized sins of the nation.” The 
only legalized sin we know of that bears 
on the financial distress is that of endan- 
gering the standard of value by the silver 
purchases. If the Denver clergy mean 
that, we are heartily with them in think- 
ing it a national humiliation and danger, 
though we cannot believe they are recom 
mending the surest way to remove it. As 
far as fasting is concerned, the natural 
operation of the Silver Law seems to be 
taking care of that, especially in Colorado, 
and the kind of prayer which the situation 
calls for is best summed up in the old 
saying, Laborare est orare. The men with 
whom the Denver ministers should labor 
are Senators Teller and Wolcott; and the 
ministers and other professional men, and 
particularly the business men, of the rest 
of the country should see to it that 
their representatives in Congress are 
left in no doubt as to what the people 
need and want. Then in a few weeks the 
Ministerial Alliance will feel more like 
calling for a day of national thanksgiving 
and rejoicing, and to sucha call, or toa 
plan for making the regular Thanksgiving 
Day in November one of devout comme- 
moration of our escape from a depreciated 
currency, we should have no objection 
whatever. 





The action of the Ohio Democratic Con- 


vention in sustaining President Cleve- 
land’s position on the silver question is a 
significant illustration of the power of 
public opinion. There is little doubt that 
there was a strong free-coinage sentiment 
in the Convention. The Chairman was so 
confident that this sentiment would prevail 
that he made a furious pro-silver speech, 
borrowing his economic ideas mainly from 
the school of Peffer, Bland, Jones & 
Company. He would not have done this, 
it is reasonable to suppose, had he sus- 
pected that the Convention would re- 
pudiate him and his views by adopting 
with practical unanimity a platform in 
favor of the repeal of the Silver-Purchase 
Law. What he did not take into account 
was the force of public opinion among the 
people of the State. The delegates felt 
the pressure of that so strongly that they 
had no alternative but to sustain the 
President. What happened in the Con- 
vention will happen in Congress when the 
time for action arrives there. Public sen- 
timent will make itself felt so impera- 
tively that every Representative and Sen- 
ator who hopes for a political future 
will discover that he can find no excuse 
for voting against repeal. There is really 
only one side to the question, and the 
pretence that there is more will not 
be able to survive public discussion. The 


business interests of the country know 
what they want Congress to do, and 
Congress will be forced, willy-nilly, to 
do it. 








It is now becoming plain that the money 
market bas emerged from its recent chaos, 
obtaining relief, as a panic market al. 
ways does, by wholly unexpected means. 
This monetary relief is visibleand tangible; 
it has already influenced the market for 
time-loans—though movements in this 
quarter should still be reckoned on with 
caution—and it has been reflected by a 
partial recovery in stocks. We refer again 
to these developments, however, for the 
purpose of warning people against reason- 
ing too boldly from them. There is a 
disposition, most marked, as usual, on the 
mercurial Stock Exchange, to conclude 
that since temporary relief has come with- 
out the restoration of a sound currency, 
the problem of the vote at Washington 
is no longer the foremost financial issue. 
People who argue thus are reckoning 
sadly without their host. The $22,000,000 
new gold imports have been obtained from 
London; how? Partly through sale in ad- 
vance, at panic prices, of our agricultural 
produce; but chiefly, as all close observers 
understand, through sale or loan to Eng- 
lish capitalists of huge blocks of American 
securities. Does any reasonable man sup- 
pose that London would keep such invest- 


ments if it were known that United States |* 


finances were to be plunged into the abyss 
of free silver coinage? Why was the twen- 
ty or thirty millions currency which this 
new gold replaces hoarded in safe-deposit 
vaults ? Clearly, for the very reason which 
would make timid people and hard-pressed 
banks hoard the new money if Congress 
were to threaten ruin afresh. We state 
the case thus plainly, not to revive alarm, 
because we believe that Congress will 
act wisely and as promptly as possible. 
Europe apparently believes so too, hence 
Europe is no longer selling on our market. 
But then she is no longer buying, and 
is seemingly following the prudent poli- 
cy of watching. Our own _ investors 
having faith in the action of Congress, 
their liquidation, too, has ceased. But 
neither are they accumulating fresh lines of 
securities. It is a ‘‘room-traders’ market.” 
This is a situation very easy to understand, 
and it can be hardly overlooked that its 
chief, if not its sole, basis is belief in sound 
legislation. 





Under the title, ‘‘ Wrong Conceptions,” 
the Republican editor of the American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter rebukes his 
fellow-Republican editors who have been 
endeavoring to read a dread of tariff 
changes in the present financial dis- 
turbance, and who have been represent- 
ing the great industries of the country as 
on the verge of ruin. In regard to the 
textile industries at least, for which, he 
says, he can ‘‘speak by the book,” he 
affirms that they are ‘not suffer- 
ing depression because of any inherent 
condition of the market—the cause is ex- 
ternal, it comes from the monetary dis- 
turbance; and, the cause removed, the re- 
covery is only a question of ashort time.” 








He gives the highest and most unqualified 
praise to the President’s message, and 
even walks up calmly to the tariff para- 
graph of it, without any of that snorting 
and backing and rearing in which the old 
party war-horses feel compelled to in- 
dulge. Settle the currency question, says 
the Reporter, and ‘‘a brisk business will 
be done.” 





The showing of the Fall River mills for 
the quarter ending July 31 is more favora- 
ble than would have been supposed. Thir- 
ty-one corporations, representing nearly 
$19,000,000 in capital stock, have paid out 
in dividends during the three months 
almost $415,000—an average of 2.21 per 
cent., while five paid 3 per cent., one 4, 
and one 5. This is partly accounted for by 
the fact that the mills were working large- 
ly during this period on contracts which had 
been booked at higher prices than have 
ruled during the last sixty days; but, even 
after making this allowance, the showing 
is exceedingly satisfactory. That the ex- 
isting depression is due to the lack of con- 
fidence caused by the silver situation, 
rather than to the fear of tariff changes, 
is proved by the fact that the Fall River 
mills did so well many months after the 
election in which the country declared 
against the McKinley tariff. Thomas Do 
lan, the well-known textile manufacturer 
of Philadelphia, cites the experience of 
that city to the same effect. ‘‘ In the wool- 
len business,” he says, ‘‘everything went 
along swimmingly until the 1st of July. 
Orders came in good and strong for fall 
goods. The situation was like this: Manu- 
facturers had the benefit of the McKinley 
Act, which kept out foreign competitors, 
while they were able to buy raw material 
at lower prices than during the previous 
year. Conditions were thus favorable, 
and, with the good demand, everything 
was prosperous until the silver craze up- 
set the country.” Mr. Dolan, who is a 
Republican in politics, declares his belief 
that ‘‘the depression is almost wholly due 
tothe silver policy,” and that ‘‘confidence 
will be restored to the financial communi- 
ty by the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman Act.” 





Some months ago Mr. Edward Atkinson 
proposed that all outstanding arrears of 
pensions, which the Commis-ioner esti- 
mates will all be audited before the end 
of 1894, should be treated as ‘‘a part of 
the existing public debt,” and provided 
for by the issue of exchequer bills at 3 
per cent. interest, which would at once 
ease off the Treasury by $48,000,000. The 
Hartford Courant, Senator Hawley’s 
newspaper, now comes forward with a 
scheme looking further in the same 
direction. Premising that from 1861 to 
1892 the Government paid out the enor- 
mous sum of $1,418,348,212 for pensions, 
and that the appropriations on that ac- 
count for the current fiscal year are $144, - 
956,000, with an estimated deficiency of 
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$10,508,621 besides, the Courant charac 

terizes these payments as ‘‘a legacy of the 
war,” and ‘' part of the cost of the Union,” 
and asks, ‘‘Why should the immediate 
present bear the whole of this heavy bur- 
den, whose benefits are not for now alone, 
but for by-and-by as well?” It suggests 
that we divide with posterity future pen- 
sion payments, and issue bonds enough to 
pay say half the cost of the annual 
bill The Courant urges not only that 
such a plan would be sound and just 
in the long run, but that its early adoption, 
and the issue in the near future of $70, 


000,000 to $75,000,000 of low rate gold 
bonds, would not merely relieve’ the 


present situation, as the banks would be | 


quick to pick up such bondsand issue cur- 


| 
rency against them, but would also take 


so much off from the taxes. 
pal and fatal objection to this plan is, that 
it would be made the groundwork for an 
enlargement of the pension list to the ex- 
tent of the borrowing powers of the Gov- 
ernment. 


We are having a practical demonstra 
tion of the usefulness of the new quaran- 
tine regulations passed by the last Congress. 
Surgeon General Wyman of the Marine 
Hospital Service is present in person almost 
daily at the Quarantine Station in the 
lower bay,and isccOperating harmoniously 
with Dr. Jenkins in the work of examining 
the passengers from incoming ports susp. ct- 
ed of cholera infection. The Surgeon-Ge- 
neral has on duty also Dr. Young of the 
Marine Hospital Service, and is making 
it very clear that he looks upon the new 
law as conferring both responsibilities 
and powers upon him which he is de 
termined to exercise to the full extent of 
his ability. The whole country has rea- 
son to feel safer than ever against a 
cholera invasion because of this conduct. 
The Surgeon General’s presence will dif- 
fuse a stronger feeling of confidence in the 
New York Quarantine than has hitherto 
been possible. 





The appointment by a Democratic Presi- 


dent of a negro as postmaster in an Ohio | 
} Commission. 


town is a sign of thetimes. George Hard 
ing is the man, and Wilberforce the town. 
Wilberforce is the seat of a college devot- 
ed to the education of colored youth, and 
the county in which it is situated has the 
largest negro population, proportionally, 
of any in Ohio, though of course a large 
majority of the people in both county and 
town are white. But it never occurred to 
the Republicans to make one of the 
negroes postmaster, and we are under the 
impression that this is the first time a 
black man has been given such an oftice 
in Ohio. 


It must occur to the Hon. Patrick Egan 
that his final return from Chili now | 
sents a more or lees melancholy contrast 


re 


The princi- | 





| chief commissioners and 
| ers, by valuers and by 





The 


with 


N 


temporary 


ation. 


his return during the 
Then 
he was received with great favor by the 
Republican potentates, and was taken out 


to Ophir Farm to be dined by the candi- 


Presidential campaign of last year 


date for the Vice-Presidency and to ad 
dress the yeomanry of Westcheste r County 
at a spontaneous serenade, followed by a 


collation in the evening. Those were glo- 


rious days for the Hon. Patrick. Every 
thing he said and every movement he 
made was chronicled with deferential 
care fulness, for there was a profound con- 
viction in the mind of the Republican 
Vice Presidential aspirant that an innu 
merable host of Irish voters was follow 
ing close upon the coat-tails of Mr. Egan 


When election day arrived, it was evident 
returns that there 
mistake the 


were 


from the figures of the 
had 


vote, for there 


been some about Irish 
Republican total! 
that when Mr reappears 
us the that 


way of attention is a very bad wood cut 


It happens, therefore, 
Egan 


now, most he ve in 


ts 


of his features, and a few lines of space 
for his views on the monetary crisis 
Small wonder that the announcement is 
made that, aftera brief sojourn here, Mr 
Egan will go to his former home in Ne 
braska, and will, at the same time, we 


feel authorized in predicting, pass away 
He 


for ever from American politics was 


the last of the Blaine Irishmen 
The most cursory examination of the 
Irish ‘‘estimates’’ would enable any one 


to form his conclusions as to the costliness 
of the task of seeking to govern a coun 
of the etfective 
The 
report of the Irish Land Commissioners to 


try without the assistance 
public opinion of its inhabitants. 


the 31st of March last is in truth a review 
of the complication and cost involved in 


the tenure of land. The 


simple system 


of individual contract prevailing in most 
countries, in Ireland was untempered by 
the free play of public opinion, and hope 
lessly collapsed upon the utoburst o 
the Land League agitation Upon its 
wreck has been reared an elaborate sys 


tem of inquiry, arrangement, settlement 
and purchases under a permanent Lind 
Judicial rents are tixed by 
sub- commission 
civil-bill courts 
Fair rents are tixed 


by agreement 


| arbitration, by commissioners, and by 
civil-bill courts) Appeals are heard. Or 
ders are made for laborers’ cottages and 


Judicial leases and tixed tenan 


allotm 
cies are arranged 


nts. 


Leases are inquires 








and if unjust declared void) Lessees are 
declared permanent vearly tenants. The 
surrender of holdings by middie-men is 
negotiated Ten million pounds was 
granted for the sale of land to tenants 
under the Act of 1885, and £30,000,000 
further guaranteed by taxes on Irelan 
under the extrem mplicated proce 
lure he Aet of 189 I present r 
port is illustrated by ninety-five tables 


no signs of it in the | 


among 


the } 
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been conferred 
Altoxr 
since the inception of the legislation in 


ISS1, 288.054 cases of fair rent 


Immense benetits have 


upon the Irish agriculturists ther 
have been 


fixed, dealing with 8S 666.151 of the 


000. OOO acres of Ireland The rental in 
these cases has been reduced from 5 
075,697 to £4,733,262 per annum, o1 

per cent. This reduction by law in In 
land, after a fierce agitation and i 
suffering, is no greater than the re re 
ductions brought about in Great I ‘ 
by voluntary agreement About 4 
000,000 of the £40,000 ilready | 
vided for has been lent t «Mp 

to enable them to become prop: ! 
Of the annual = instalmer brat pent 
ent. Is any Way in arrear, and an 
almost intinitesimal proportion can bx 
considered as irrecoverable So h for 
the average honestv, under reasonable 
conditions, of the Irish tenantrvy The 


d have 


duced a perhaps corresponding amount of 


reductions in rent above nots 


} 


reduction by woh 


The report by not 


court means sums up 
all the benetits nso far as t! break 
ing down of ordinary econom principles 
is likely to be of permanentivy enduring 
benetit) assured to the Irish people by the 
agitation from which thev are emeryving 
Laborers houses by the thousand have 


been erected over the length and breadt 


of the country, and a svste f regitra 
tion of title, as yet greatly red by 
legal prejudices, has been ins ited. It 
would be as easy to persuade the Frenel 
that their great Revolution was " 
untold benefit to their intry as it would 
be to persuade the Irish to turn their backs 
upon the Land League 

The present protective laws of France 
were brought about by a combination be 
tween the manufacturing and e farm 
ing interests For the sake of getting 
tuties Of Near;riy per cent on their 
wares, t manufacturers conceded to the 
farmers about half that rate on grain and 
various other food products, though they 
still insisted upon free silk and wool as 
necessary to their business. This combi 
nation was entered into rather grudgingly 
by the agriculturists, one of whom said 
hat a quarter of the products of French 
agriculture was outrageously = sacri 
ticed to the Mo’och of free trade,”” and it 


now seems in danger of being broken up 
The 


entirely severe drought in some 
parts of France has cut off the supplies of 
forage, and driven the price of cattle 


down to about one-sixth of what it was a 
year 
aid to 


ago. 
the reluctantly 
gave them free entry of hay and straw, 


hiit fr) } 
Out reiused, 


The cattle-owners appealed for 


Chamber, which 


by large majorities, to grant 


them free corn and oats. The result has 
been to open the farmers’ eyes to the 


beauties of protection, and it is thought 
that they will hereafter be found taking 


much more kindly to the Moloch of free 


' trade 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF FRANCE. 
In his speech in the House on Friday Mr. 
Biand quoted the British Gold and Silver 
Commission of 1888 to prove that the bi- 
metallic law of France at the ratio of 151¢ 
to 1 kept the market ratio steady at that 
ratio for the period of seventy years, from 
1803 to 1873. This is one of the fictions of 
the silverites from which no amount of 
refutation will suffice to loosen them. But 
we will try to shake them once more. We 
might ask, as a preliminary question, why 
the spell was broken in 1873. Theargu 
ment, based upon the supposed fact that 
silver and gold ratio was eteady for the 
seventy years in question, is that there was 
a peculiar force in the French law caus- 
ing that steadiness. Why did this ma- 
gic cease to work in 1873? France did 
not close her mint to silver until after 
the market ratio had changed. It was no- 
thing but the change of market ratio, 
which had begun to drain her of gold, 
that drove France to stop the coinage of 
silver. The bimetallists themselves admit 
this when they throw upon Germany the 
blame of forcing the hand of France 
by selling silver in 1873 and liter. So 
it appears, even according to their own 
showing, that the French bimetallic 
law of 1873 was good only for fair 
weather. When a strain came, like the 
selling of silver by a neighboring coun- 
try, the bimetallic law gave way. So 
the real question at issue is, how much 
strain such a law could possibly endure. 
If we almit all that is claimed for the 
experience of France, the sum total of 
the gain is that a bimetallic law has a 
tendency to bold the market ratio at a par- 
ticular level, but that this tendency may 
be overcome by the conditions of supply 
and demand. 

Even this is more than we can concede. 
And first let us glance at the report of 
the British Commission of 1888. This 
Commirsion consisted of men of a high 
order of intelligence, but, as it happened, 
it did not embrace a single person who 
could be called an expert. Not one of the 
members had any special familiarity with 
the subject in hand, while all of them had 
general familiarity with it. Accordingly 
they were in the mood to accept as true 
any scrap of misinformation that had 
passed for a long time unchallenged. 
Such a scrap of error was the state- 
ment that France had had the two 
metals in concurrent circulation for se- 
venty year-, from 1803 to 1873, at the 
ratio of 151g to 1. They took this for 
granted and proceeded to advance certain 
a priori arguments to account for the re- 
markable steadiness of the m:rket ratio. 
Among other things they said: 

‘“The fact that the owner of the silver could 
in the last resort take it to those mints and 
have it converted into coin which would pur- 
chase commodities at the ratio of 1514 of silver 
to 1 of gold. would in our opinion, be likely to 
affect the price of silver in the market gene- 
rally, whoever the purchaser and for »hatever 
the country it was destined. It would enable 
the seller to stand out for a price approximat- 


ing to the legal ratio, and would tend to keep 
the market steady at about that point,” 








When their final report was published, 
Mr. Robert Giffen, the statistician of the 
British Board of Trade, who is a real ex- 
pert in monetary science, took up this 
paragraph, so fraught with mischief, and 
showed that it was founded upon an en- 
tire misapprehension, for the reason that 
France did not have the two metals in 
concurrent circulation during the pe- 
riod under consideration, but had had 
them alternately, first one and then 
the other. He produced and pubiished 
the market reports of Paris for each 
month from 1820 to 1847, during all of 
which time there had been a premium on 
gold ranging from 14% per cent. to2 per 
cent. Nobody would paya debt in gold 
when 1 per cent. could be saved by pay- 
ing it in silver. On every debt of 1,000 
francs from five to twenty francs could 
be saved, according to the premium of the 
day, by paying in silver. The literature 
of the period is full of proofs that gold 
was not in circulation at this time, al- 
though it was coined more or less at the 
French mint for money-changers and 
hoarders. 

After 1847 a change took place due to 
the gold discoveries in California and 
Australia. Silver went to a premium in 
France, and was exported and melted to 
such an extent that the country was 
left with an insufficient supply of small 
change, and was obliged to adopt a 
token coinage by debasing the fineness 
of all coins smaller than five francs to 
835 thousandths, instead of 900. After 
1867 there was another change. Gold 
went to a small but increasing premium, 
which became so excessive in 1873 that 
the coinage of franc pieces was limit- 
ed by law, and stopped altogether in 
1876, in order to prevent the exporta- 
tion of gold. In short, the’ facts show 
that France did not have the double 
standard in practice during the period in 
question any more than we in America 
had it. Mr. Giffen showed conclusively, 
too, that the French law of 1803 had no 
tendency to hold the two metals together. 
It should be remarked that as no reason 
has been assigned by the bimetallists for 
the spell coming to an end in 1873, there 
is as little reason for putting its beginning 
in 1803. The ratio of 1513 to 1 was adopt 
ed by France in 1785, and was continuous 
from that time, and was merely reénacted 
in 1803. On this point we will cite what 
Chevalier, the French economist, says in 
his celebrated treatise on money. Cheva- 
lier, it should be added, was the great 
champion of silver in his day. 

“Tn the year XI. (1803)), when the law of 
seventh Germinal was enacted, which estab- 
lished for a temporary standard the ratio of 1 
to 15's between the two metals, this ratio 
actually existed in the commercial world; but 
little by little it changed, and soon gold came 
to be worth ordivarily a little more than 154 
times as much as silver—it has sometimes been 
worth a little above 16 times as much. This 
discrepancy, which has usually been about 114 
er cent. (that is, one-half of that which mani- 
Fested itself from 1726 to 1785) would have had 
no effect if the prevision of Gaudin had been 


correct. On the contrary, it had a very con- 
siderable effect; it sufficed to retire gold from 





circulation. A few years after the passage of 
the law of the year 37 gold became so scarce 
that people had to buy it of the money-chang- 
ers when they wanted to carry that kind of cash 
on their journeys. In fact, the circulation of 
the two metals side by side which Gaudin flat- 
tered himself that he should establish by means 
of the coinage of pieces denominated twenty 
francs and forty francs, had ceased to exist 
shortly after the year XI., and twenty-five 
years after that date the circulation consisted 
of silver only” (‘La Monnaie,’ p. 216). 





CANADIAN AND AMERICAN BANKING. 





THE comparative freedom of the Canadian 
banks from the troubles now afflicting the 
Am¢rrican banks and the American people, 
has been discussed of late. In an interview 
in the Evening Post Mr. Walter Watson at- 
tributed the Canadian exemption to its sys- 
temof branch banks. He pointed out that 
Canada, with its few leading banks, but 
with the branches of those banks extend- 
ing throughout the country, was in a 
better position than our own bankers to 
have exact information about the true 
state of afairs, and could therefore ar- 
range banking matters much better, antici- 
pating and perhaps preventing so great a 
collapse of credit as we are now witness- 
ing. 

That the system of branch banks has 
great merits cannot be denied. Besides 
the advantage of more precise and ex- 
tended information, the system lends it- 
self also to a smaller proportion of re- 
serves. The joint-stock banks of Eng- 
land, with their branches running up into 
the hundreds, are content with a propor- 
tion of reserve to liabilities of but 12 to 15 
per cent. Saturday week’s bank state- 
ment for the New York Clearing-house, 
though unusually poor, showed a re- 
serve of about 21 per cent. The percentage 
of reserve, fixed by statute at 25 per cent. for 
city and 15 per cent. for country banks, is 
purely arbitrary. It is a high proportion, 
judged from a foreign standpoint. It is 
possible for a bank doing a regular busin¢ ss 
among conservative men to be safe in or- 
dinary times with but half this legal re- 
quirement. The actual percentage needed 
must vary with the kind of business done. 
Now the low average of London banks is 
due in part to confidence in English finance 
and in part doubtless to the system of 
branches, which seems to require less money 
in each case, the home banks keeping the 
reserve for the hundreds of branches. With 
us to-day our lack of currency is in part 
due to the wish of each small bank through- 
out the country, acting independently, to 
have onhand a larger amount of cash than 
usuaL So long, however, as there exists 
a popular, though unjust, prejudice against 
banks, it is useless to discuss the question 
of establishing branches in the United 
States. 

But granting the branch plan its proper 
praise, there still remain large differences 
in national conditions which cannot be 
ascribed to that cau-e alone. Branches in 
Austraiia, for «xample, did not prevent 
disaster there. The want of branch banks 
did not cause our present disaster. The 
New York Clearing-house Association has 
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been, from the day that it began to issue 
loan certificates, virtually one gigantic 
institution, larger than any bink with 
branches in the whole world, except per 
haps the Bank of England and the Bank of 
France, both of which have branches. But 
the example and weight of the Clearing- 
house Association had no effect what- 
ever to prevent the hoarding of money 
when the public began to appreherd a 
change in the standard of value from gold 
to silver. The reason is No 
bank or union of banks can do more than 
pay their obligations in the legal-ten- 
der money of the country. If causes are 
at work to change the legal tender, why, 
the banks are in the stream and must 
swim with it. Frightened depositors, how- 
ever, will try to escape. Everybody who 
can will lay something aside, in order to 
be provided for the worst that can bap- 
pen, and, as we all know, the withdrawal 
of one dollar actual cash removes the 
foundation of ten to twenty dollars of 
credit. The primary difference between 
us and Canada is that the latter is not ex 
posed to a change of standard, and hence 
her fabric of credit is not impaired. 

Moreover, the bank note system of Ca 
nada is grounded upon the true prin- 
ciple that the bank’s bills receivable shall 
provide for and redeem the circulating 
notes. Bank-notes are issued by the dis- 
count of commercial paper. <A B offers 
his promissory note at 60 or 90 days 
for discount. It is for the bank offi- 
cers to know that this note repre- 
sents goods produced and actually in 
the market, either sold or ready to be 
sold) Any other kind of promissory note 
is accommodation or speculation. The 
discounting of the latter is not entitled 
to be called banking. When the bank 
discounts the promissory note, it may and 
generally will pay out its own notes to 
a corresponding sum. So long as the 
bills receivable are good the bank-notes 
must be good, because the one offsets 
the other. This is the Canadian 
tem. We need not now consider the 
safeguards employed. They have been 
found sufficient thus far, although they 
do not require a deposit of Government 
bonds. It is obvious that as long as the 
safeguards are sufficient there cannot be 
a ‘‘currency famine” like that which we 
are now suffering from. 


obvious. 


&YS 


Another reason why Canada 1s not suf 
fering like the United States lies in the 
fact that Canada has not been 
gressive as we have, The lack 
vancement in numbers and in 
has long been known to and _ bewailed 
by Canadian statesmen. This 
a circumscribed territory. It has a phy- 
sical cause and cannot be helped. In a 


so pro- 
of ad- 





wealth | 
| been made the 
is due to | 


‘Che 


Nation. 


ral been well deserved and well kept TE | 


we had been restricted to a humdrum 


career, we should, like Canada, have been 
As it is, it 
the industries and railroads of the United 


bevond a credit: panic is not 
States which are unsound, generally speak 
ing. Suspicion has indeed reached them, 
but only because of the distrust of all 
values first engendered by the fear of our 
currency. Great Britain itself would be in 
a panic if a law were enacted there throw 
ing doubt upon the standard of value. 
London, with its enormous structure of 
credit, would feel the effects of 
law at once and disastrously. 

Of course we have ourselves to thank 
for the 
business is placed. 


such a 


unfortunate position’ in which 
Yet, as compared with 
Canada, our distress is great in propor 
tion to our previous prosperity. Our aim 
should be to strengthen our credit by a 
good banking system, though not neces 
sarily by branch banks, so that we may 
the old time 
safety. It is 


and 
the 
of Americans to go on utilizing the great 


have 
with 


prosperity, vet 


certainly duty 
advantages which our country offers to 
the enterprising; but if we are to succeed 
in this, we must take especial pains to sup 
ad 


vances in wealth and prosperity are easily 


pert the credits by which alone great 
possible, We can thus secure our future, 
while having Canadian conservatism and 
security too. 


THE BERING SEA DECISION 


IT is clear to any one who will read the 
official correspondence that the Paris ar 
bitrators have simply put us back where 
we were in 1890, and have given us, after 
three years of tremendous shedding of ink 
and di-charge of argument and a costly 
arbitration, only what we might have had 
then for the asking. the 
ginning, the British Goveriment showed 


From very be 


itself willing to come toan amica'le agre 


ment about a close season. Mr. BRavard 
was in a fair way to secure from Lord 
Salisbury in 1888 all that was needed, 


with the additional advantage of havin 
Russia a party to the agreement, when 


the Presidential election and the reque-t 


i 
of Canada for delay broke off the nego 
tiations. But the willingness of Great 


Britain to come to a friendly understand 
and on Apri 
30, 1890, Sir Julan Pauncefote offered t 
Mr. were 
same terms that the 
what, under the 
tiation that was invited, migt 


ing remained unchange d, 
Blaine what substantially th 
arbitrators now im 
pose—or further neg 

It ¢ avily have 
same, 
Expressing for the twentieth time the 


earnest desire of his Government for a 


| friendly settlement of the dispute, and for 


country which advances in prosperity 
but slowly, banking cannot well be 
otherwise than slow andcautious. While | 
Canada has been standing still, com 
paratively speaking, the United States 
has advanced by leaps and bounds 


Faith in American enterprises has in gene 





‘“‘the pres: rvation of the fur 


for the benefit of mankind,” Sir Julian 
proposed (1) ‘‘that pelagic sealing shoul i 
be prohib.ted in the Bering Sea, the Sea 


of Okhotsk, and the adjeining waters 
during the months of Mav and Ju and 


during the months of October, November, 





and December, which may be termed the 
‘migration periods’ of the fur a und 
2) ‘‘that all sealing vessels shx ib: pro 
hibited from approaching the breeding 
islands within a radius of ten mite The 
use of firearms and other minor matters 


were to be settled in view of the further 


evidence to be brought to 
Thus the Un 
offered substantially all that they 
But Mr 


innot be ac 


inquiries ited St 
ireely 
have now secured. Blaine replied 


that the proposals ‘* 


ae ted 


and that the United States could not be 
expecte ito be content with anything less 
than an acknowledgment that thei 

rights within the Bering Sea and on the 
islands thereof” are ‘‘absolute 

Later on he proceeded to develop his 
conception of what those “rights” were 
and were founded on, and on December 
17, 1890, stated, as the real ‘‘ issues bres 
tween the two Governments, precisely 
those five points all of which have now 
been declared to be untenable, on three of 
them or of the American arbitrators 
Justice Harlan, being unable to sustain 
the pocition of his own Government Mr 


Blaine was especially 


property rights in the seals, in a letter of 


April le, ISYl, dwelling upon the hom 
ing instinct of the seals and all the rest 
of it in the way carried tos ! ~ 
enaths thea at Parma Thus 
it appears that all these points, which 1 
said made up the only sue,” and which 
he put into the Americar se ave been 
thrown out of court. Mr. Blaine’s hist 
ry has been declared his own arbi 
trators concurring, to be fiction, his ge 
graphy pure faney, and his international 
law a mere whim: and the result of the 
long and expensive arbitrat.on is to giv 
us what he t sive fused in 
1890. 

The part w Mr EJ. I ps has 
played in the whole affair is not one that 
he or his countrymen can look upon with 
complacency In a ke rto Mr. Bavard, 
vf Se pter or 1i2 1SSS he pra ally ad 
vised our Government to go to war with 
Great Britain, international law or no 
international law Nothing else could 
have been Intended by or could have 


his advice to make a 


} 


siis 


from 


‘resolute stand,” and ‘* earnestly 


recommending that the vessels that have 
been already seized be firmly held, and 


hat measurs be 


t taken to capture and 
hold every one hereafter found con 
cerned in it [sealing This was an 
extraordinary letter to have come from 
the American Minister to England, and 
Mr. Bayard simply filel it away as a 


But when Mr 
he seems to have found it, to have ap 


Curiosity Blaine came in, 
proved of it, and acted upon it 
he published it 1891 with 
and certainly he seemed prepared to pro- 
voke a war in the 

li was only the flat no 


Certainly 
in approval, 


1890) in line of its re- 


commendations 


tice, served upon Harrison by Lord Salis- 
bury, that the United States Government 


would be held responsible for seizing 
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British vessels upon the high seas, that 
led to the temporary modus vivendi and 


the subsequent arbitration. Mr. Phelps, 
however, disapproved of such a weak 
policy, and his voice was still for war no 
longer ago than in his argument at Paris, 
when he said that, had he been Pr: sident, 
he never would have submitted the ques- 
tion to arbitration at all 

The result, especially in view of Justice 
Harlan’s judicial-mindedness, is a fresh 
triumph for international arbitration. 


OWNED AND RENTED HOMES. 


ACCORDING to the eleventh census, there 
were resident in New England on the first 
day of June, 1890, 1,034,262 families. 
Bulletins giving a summary of the returns 
of farm and home ownership and encum- 
brance have been issued for each one of 
the six States in that section of the coun- 
try, and from the figures therein con- 
tained it appears that, of the total number 
of families, 461,414 resided upon farms or 
in houses owned by some member or 
members of the families occupying them, 
while the remaining 55 per cent., or 
572,848 families, lived in hired habitations. 

Among farmers, proprietors are propor- 
tionately more numerous and tenants less 
so than is the case among the non-farm- 
ing classes of the community. Of the 
190,261 New England farming families, no 
less than 165,455, or very nearly 87 percent. 
of the whole, own their farms, while of 
the 843,901 other families only 295,595, or 
but a trifle over 35 per cent., were not 
tenants. It further appears that, exclud- 
ing the farms altogether, home owner- 
ship is much more frequent in the rural 
districts and in the smaller villages and 
towns than it is in the cities, and that as 
a rule the more populous the city the 
smaller is the proportion of its inhabitants 
who are the proprietors of the houses in 
which they live. Thus, the percentage of 
owning to total families was 46 in the case 
of non-farming families residing outside 
of cities of at least 8,000 inhabitants, 31 in 
cities of from 8,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, 
and but 19 in the cities of over 100,000 in- 
habitants. 

In other words, comparing the farmers 
with the people of Boston and Providence, 
the only two New England cities with over 
100,000 inhabitants each, we find that, 
proportionately, proprietors of their own 
roof-trees are about four and a half times 
more numerous among the former than 
among the latter. Of course it does not 
follow that, because the general rule is 
that the more populous the city the smaller 
is the proportion of its people who own 
their homes, a particular city of, say, 
50,000 inhabitants must necessarily have 
relatively more home owners than a city 
of half a million people. Special local con- 
ditions may, and in particular cases do, 
more than offset the influence of the ge- 
neral tendency. Thus, in Holyoke, with 
35,673 inhabitants, only 16.16 per cent. of 
the families own their homes, as against 
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1843 per cent. in Boston, with a popula 
tion of 448,477. No attempt was made 
by the Census Office to find out how many 
people owned residences. All it tried to 
to do was to ascertain how many peo- 
ple owned the particular house in which 
they lived, and how many did not. Of 
course it frequently happens that the 
proprietor of one or many houses does not 
live in any one of them, but may himself 
be a renter of an entire house or of a 
‘‘ flat” from some one else, or may live in 
a boarding-house or at a hotel. In the 
census such a person figures as a renter. 

The reasons why a very large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants of citi«s, and espe- 
cially of our larger cities, do not own the 
houses in which they live are many, and 
not a few of them are obvious. In the 
first place, the larger the city the more 
costly, asa rule, is the average house in 
it, the va'ue of the ground being so much 
greater. Thus, while the average Massa- 
chusetts mortgaged farm is worth $3,158, 
and the average mortgaged house out- 
side of the cities $2,660, the average 
value of such a house in cities of from 
8.000 to 100,000 inhabitants is $4,167, 
and in Boston $7,026. In all great 
urban communities the proportion of 
the purely transient population is al- 
ways important. Neither therich nor the 
poor persons so situated are likely, ex- 
cept under very peculiar circumstances, to 
be the owners of the houses in which they 
happen to be when the census is taken. 
Practically all of the tenement, apart- 
ment, and boarding-house and hotel popu- 
lation will be included in the families who 
hire their houses. Then in cities there are 
very many people, quite well enough off 
to own the houses in which they live, 
who do not do so because, as they happen 
to be situated, it is cheaper or more con- 
venient for them to rent. 


These and other causes sufficiently ex- 
plain the very much larger proportion of 
proprietors among the farmers than among 
the inhabitants of cities, not only in New 
England, but throughout the country, if 
scattered States in other sections for 
which the statistics on this subject have 
been published can be accepted as fair 
samples. It is not easy to explain, how- 
ever, why it is that, in New England, of 
the homes other than farms occupied by 
their owners, so much larger a proportion 
are under mortgage than is the case with 
the farms. So much has been said and 
written about mortgaged farms that it 
will probably be a surprise to most persons 
to learn that in New England only 28 per 
cent. of the farms owned by their occu- 
pants are mortgaged, as against 31 per 
cent. of the homes outside of the cities, 42 
per cent. in the cities of between 8,000 
and 100,000 inhabitants, and 39 per cent. 
in the two cities with more than 100,000 
inhabitants each. 

From the returns thus far published for 
other States, however, it seems probable 
that, as a general rule throughout the 
country, the reverse is true, as it is even in 
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the New Eng!and States of Maine and 
Vermont. Among the six New England 
States there are some curious differences 
in the proportion of owned and hired and 
of free and encumbered habitations. The 
peculiarities of Rhode Island (in which 
the tenant farmers are proportionately 
very much more numerous than in the 
other States, constituting as they do 25 per 
cent. of all the farming families, while on 
the other hand less than 20 per cent. of 
the farm-owning families have encum- 
brances on their places—a smaller pro- 
portion than in any other New Eng- 
land State) may be passed over as unim- 
portant on account of the small number 
of farming families in the State, viz., 
only 5,500 all told. It is not, however, so 
very easy to dismiss or explain the fact 
that while in Maine only eight and in New 
Hampshire only eleven out of every 
100 farming families are renters, in Ver- 
mont no less than eighteen hire the land 
they till; or that while only 22 per cent. of 
the Maine and New Hampshire farms oc- 
cupied by their owners are mortgaged, in 
Vermont 44 per cent. are subject to such 
encumbrance. On the other hand, in re- 
spect to the percentage the encumbrances 
bear to the value of the encumbered pro- 
perty, as that value is estimated by the 
owners, there is very little variation among 
these States, the extreme range being from 
36.68 per cent. ot the aggregate value of 
the encumbered farms of Maine to 45 03 
per cent. of the value of the encumbered 
homes of Massachusetts. Nor is the range 
of the average interest paid great, vary- 
ing from 5.38 per cent. in the cities of 
Connecticut to 6.26 per cent. on the 
farms of Maine. 

In the value of the encumbered farms and 
of the encumbered homes outside of the 
cities, there is a very great difference be- 
tween the three northernmost States and 
the three southernmost, as the following 
table shows: 


Average Value of Encum- 
verec 









Homes 
State. Farms. Outside Cities. 

Maine ..81,449 $1,592 
New Ha 2,014 
Vermon on ‘ 1,831 
Massachusetts..............0.. & 158 2,660 
Rhode Island... .............. 3,081 2,786 
COMMOCTORE,... .cccccccsccvesces 3,115 2,726 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION.—III. 


FINE ARTS: PICTURES BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 
— SCULPTURAL AND PICTORIAL DECORA- 
TION. 


CHICAGO, July, 1803. 

A Most gratifying thing about the Ameri- 
can exhibition is the large number of good 
portraits. The two small beautifully drawn 
portraits of a lady by T. W. Dewing, the state- 
ly full-length seated figure of a lady in a black 
gown by Frederick P. Vinton, the brilliant and 
remarkably life-like ‘Portrait of Mr. Joe 
Evans” by Alfred Q. Collins, the fine picture- 
portrait of Augustus St. Gaudens by Kenyon 
Cox, and the excellent full-length figure of a 
boy in a blue suit by the same artist, the seated 
figure of a lady in white by E. H. Blashfield, 
the picturesque ‘* Portrait of Mme. Eames- 
Story” by Julian Story, ‘‘My Sister Lydia” 
by Edmund C. Tarbell, and ‘ Portrait of Miss 
E. A. H.” by Carroll Beckwith, are some of 
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those that for one or another merit are con 
spicuous. Mr. Thayer seems less happily rep 
resented than he might have been, with two 
works that scarcely show his best qualities, 
Portrait of a Lady” and * Brother and 
Sister.” Mr. Chase, on the other hand, is seen 
in one of his best phases in the full-length 
figure of a little girl in a white dress, ** Alice 
A Portrait.’ A very well composed and 
soundly painted picture is the ‘*‘ Portrait of a 
Lady” by Samuel Isham, and other notable 
works in portraiture are those signed by Frank 
Fowler, Charles Sprague Pearce, Jules L. 
Stewart, Frank Benson, Charles E. Bout wood, 
Eastman Johnson, W. W. Churchill, George 
W. Maynard, Anna Lea Merritt, Cecilia Beaux, 
and Dora Wheeler Keith. 

It would have been much more interesting 
if, in the American galleries, the pictures by 
the various painters who are represented there 
by five or six or more works each could have 
been hung in groups. Such ap arrangement 
was effectively carried out in hanging the 
French galleries at Paris in 1889, and made it 
much easier to form a right estimate of the 
value and importance of each artist’s work 
than is possible when the pictures are widely 
scattered, as they are at Chicago. I feel sure, 
too, that it would have made the walls look 
better, though it is stated by the officials who 
had charge of the hanging, that the group 
system was tried but was found impracticable 
for several reasons. Possibly the question 
might have been most satisfactorily settled if 
the works of two artists—one a figure-painter 
and the other a landscape-painter—had been 
selected for groups, and the arrangement car- 
ried out as far as the number of works sent by 
such painters would warrant. It is easy to see 
by the catalogue (in which we find, for exam- 
ple, that Mr. Homer has fifteen pictures, Mr. 
Sargent nine, Mr. Dewing seven, Mr. Harrison 
six, Mr. Cox twelve, Mr. Chase six, Mr. Cur 
‘an eleven, Mr. Vonnoh twelve, Mr. Eakins 
ten, Mr. C. Y. Turner eleven, Mr. Melchers 
seven, Mr. Weir eight, and so on, and that 
among the landscape-painters there are fifteen 
pictures by Mr. Inness, fourteen by Mr. Tryon, 
ten by the late A. H. Wyant, eleven by Mr. 


Gifford, six by Mr. Davis, five by Mr. Ennek- 


ing, five by Mr. Twachtman, four by Mr. 


Dewey, six by Mr. Coffin, and from three to | 


four by a considerable number of others) that 
the material was not lacking. 
Grouping would have shown us better, also, 


how the work by American artists at home | 
compares with that by those abroad—a ques- | 


tion in which all who are following the deve- 
lopment of an art atmosphere in New York are 
keenly interested. So far as the painters of 
the figure are concerned, the honors are about 
even, inasmuch as, in the present exhibition, 
for such men as Sargent, Whistler, Harrison, 
Abbey, Melchers, Dannat, Simmons, Hitch 
cock, Walter Gay, Marr, Weeks, Stewart, 
Vail, Pearce, and Bridgman on the other side 
of the water, we have here among those at 
home Winslow Homer, Chase, Dewing, Cox, 
Thayer, Brush, Tarbell. Collins, Blashfield, 
Mowbray, Weir, Low, Vinton, Millet, and Wiles. 
Almost all the landscapes in the exhibition are 
by the home artists, and the excellence of the 
work by American artists in this direction 
seems to be largely due to home influences. 
Such pictures as Mr. Thayer's ‘** Virgin En- 
throned,” Mr. Simmons’s ‘The Carpenter's 
Son,” Mr. Brush’s ‘‘ Mother and Child” and 
‘The Sculptor and the King.” Mr. Dewing’s 
**The Days,” Mr. Cox’s *‘An Eclogue.” Mr 
Denman’s ‘The Trio,” Mr. Millet’s ** At the 
Inn” and *‘*Anthony Van Corlear the Trum 
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peter Mr. Wee kss ° Three Begyars of Cor- 
dova Mi Walter Gav's ‘A Gregorian 
Chant Mr. Melchers’s Skaters Mar 


Bells,” Mr. Hitchcock’s * Tulip Culture 

Mr. Ulrich’s **In the Land of Promise.” Mi 
Stewart's The Hunt Ball,” Mr. Low's * Love 
Disarmed,” and Mr. Du Mond’s ** Holy Fami 
ly,” which have had successes in exhibitions in 
New York or Paris, and now appear here to 
gether, show how diversified are the purposes 
of American painters and how individual are 
their technical methods. Mr. Dannat, the 
painter of the robust and solidly modelled 
group of Spanish idlers singing in a tavern, 
* The Quatuor,” in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, sends from Paris a picture called 
‘Spanish Women,” which shows he has taken 
a path that leads in the opposite direction from 
the one he was following when he painted **The 
Quatuor.” \s character studies, the five 
women seated in a row are admirable, but the 
picture seems to have no more ** body” than so 
much wall paper, and it is strangely pervaded 


by various tones of blue. The immense pi 
ture by Carl Marr, ‘The Flagellants,” shows 
a great deal of ability on the part of the paint 
er in holding together a large canvas with a 
great number of figures, and possesses much that 
is good in the technical sense; ** Tea al frese 

and ‘** June Morning,” by Mary Fairchi 
Monnies, are large pictures painted in a very 





high key, and more decorative than realisti 
‘The Fishermen's Departure” and ** Evenin 
by Louis P. Dessar, large canvases also, show 
much truth of observation in painting out-of 
doors effects and healthy sentiment, and M 
Bridgman’s spirited composition, ** The Passa; 
of the Red Sea.” presents, among other quali 
ties, some notable drawing of horses in move 
ment 

These pictures and others by the same ar 
tists, and by C. ©. Curran, Childe Hassar 
Robert Reid, H. R. Poore, Theodore Robins 
Eugene Vail, W. S. Vanderbilt Allen, FE. I 
Henry, J. G. Brown, Louis Moeller, Irving R 
Wiles, C. P. Grayson, F. S. Church, Thomas 
Hovenden, Frederick James, D. Ridgway 
Knight, L. Lee Robbins, Amanda } L, 
R. V. V. Sewell, C. J. Thériat, C. Y. Turner 
F.C. Jones, Henry O. Walker, and Jobn M 


Lure Hamilton, together with the portraits 






previously mentioned, include what is most 1 
table from the figure-painters. To the list 
however, should be added, though it is a ce 





ration intended for the Boston Public Library 
the section of a frieze representing Walsh 

brought to Arthur's Co by Edwin A. Abbey 
It shows this artist, who has achieved such a 
high reputation as an illustrater. in a new 
field One ce rative work by him, Tr) 

Bowling Green,” has been in place in the Hotel 


Imperial in New York for several vears, but 








excellent as it is, there is little in it to forete 
the success he has achieved in this last comy 
sition. The first and most important cons 
ation, that such a w all be d ati 
has been well observed; the arrangement 
ective the doul row f 
bes clase above tl g 
s capitally disposed as 
the ol] Y sc he © LeT 
IS The picture w t 
Abbev's fame 1 
k even better i ts} 
than it does the ca es 
° 
merous in tl America 
section, and 1 ther pictures show more con- 


lusively than thev do that American artists 


and ‘The Sermon,” Mr Mowbray’s | 
‘Evening Breeze,” Mr. Blashfield’s * Christmas | 
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et yp nent in the long list; and 
scapes, als r landscapes with 
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. the landscapes in the American 
1 


extremely good, and one has but to 
h the galleries of the other nations 
king at them, to feel how good they 


we have as yet no Corot or Daubigny, 


perceive that the conditions are 


ast favorable for the appearance of such 


as in all great ‘‘art movements,” 
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surpassing merit comes as a flower of steady, 
healthful growth. 

The exhibition of water colors, pastels, black- 
and-white drawings, engravings, and etchings 
by American artists is as complete and com- 
prehensive as that in oil paintings, but space 
does not permit of a review in detail. The col- 
lection of architectural drawings also shows 
the same remarkable progress in the practice 
of the art in the United States that is observa- 
ble in painting. One of the galleries on the 
ground floor of the Art Building is devoted to 
a ‘‘Retrospective Exhibit of American Paint- 
ing” from the colonial days when John Smi- 
bert (1684-1751) and John Singleton Copley 
(1737-1815) painted portraits, up to a period of 
a decade or so ago. It embraces works by 
Washington Allston (whose ‘Paul and Silas 
in Prison” shows how little there was in his 
painting to justify the reputation ascribed to 
him by his biographers), Thomas Doughty, 
Charles L. Elliott, William M. Hunt, Jervis 
McEntee, the two Peales, Pine, William Page, 
Gilbert Stuart, Sully, Benjamin West, Joseph 
Wright, John Trumbull, R. W. Weir, George 
Fuller, and others. It is much more interest- 
ing as an historical summary than as an art ex- 
hibition, except in the case of some of the can- 
vases by Stuart, Elliott, Hunt, McEntee, Fox- 
croft Cole, and two or three others, possibly. It 
was a happy thought to bring the pictures in 
this room together, and if, through the diffi- 
culties that are inherent in such an undertak- 
ing, the collection is not as complete as it might 
be, it suffices to show that the United States 
has an honorable if not a brilliant past in art, 
and that the excellence of the work of Ame- 
rican artists in our day dates almost as clearly 
and cleanly from 1876-77 as if it were an actual 
beginning. 

When the beautiful buildings in which the 
World's Fair is held were projected and the plan 
of the grounds was laid out, means were found by 
the public-spirited citizens of Chicago to pay for 
pictorial and sculptural decoration by Ameri- 
can artists. Mr. MacMonnies’s beautiful foun- 
tain, the splendid statue of the Republic by Mr. 
French, the quadriga crowning the peristyle—a 
work of great beauty which reflects the highest 
credit on Messrs. French and Potter, the sculp- 
tors who created it—the monumental groups of 
animals by Mr. Potter and others, Mr. Marti- 
ny’s figures on the Agricultural Building, and 
other works, show that their enterprise was jus- 
tified. How much they count for in the gran- 
deur of the ensemble of the Fair could only be 
estimated if they were removed, and what has 
been done here will certainly make it out of 
the question to attempt to carry out archi- 
tectural schemes of similar importance on other 
occasions without the beautifying codperation 
of the sculptors. Mural decoration in color 
has also been provided for in some of the build- 
ings. In one instance, and the only one in 
which it is an absolute, miserable failure, the 
United States Government isthe sponsor. The 
Government Building is bad enough outside, 
but the walls of the rotunda and the interior 
of the dome are far worse. Unspeakably bad 
compositions, supposed to typify the arts, sci- 
ences, and industries, are framed there between 
green and brown imitation marble columns, and 
over these are ugly little bird’s-eye views of 
various towns and places painted in weakly 
brownish tints. It is all bad beyond words, 


and presumably visitors to the Fair will give 
all the credit for the good work in the other 
buildings to Chicago, and wonder why the na- 
tional Government, which ought to be fore- 
most in such matters, shows no comprehension 
of them whatever. 





The principal color decorations at the Fair 
are found in the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts, the Agricultural, and the Administra- 
tion Buildings. In the last-named the ceiling 
of the dome is decorated by William L. Dodge 
with a spirited, strongly handled composition 
that can be seen only by ascending to the gal- 
lery from which the dome proper rises. In the 
Agricultural Building there are figures in the 
porticoes by George W. Maynard, typifying 
the seasons, and in eight domes in the entrances 
to the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building 
there are compositions by Carroll Beckwith, 
E. H. Blashfield, Kenyon Cox, Robert Reid, C. 
S. Reinhart, Walter Shirlaw, and Edward 
Simmons. Mr. Maynard in his work shows a 
full comprehension of the exigencies of his 
task, and his figures with the Pompeian red 
backgrounds are eminently decorative and 
suitable to their environment. Mr. Cox and 
Mr. Blashfield have been most successful in the 
treatment of their domes—the one with the 
simplest of compositions obtaining excellent ef- 
fect by the apparent sureness of his procedure, 
very good drawing, and the careful treatment 
of accessories; the other, with a more elaborate 
scheme, showing equal ability to cope with dif- 
ficulties, and a fine sense of unity in binding 
the different parts of the composition in a har- 
monious whole. Both are good in color and 
look well in their places. As everything about 
the pictures in these domes is white, without 
even a single note of color anywhere, the ar- 
tistic problem involve, was not an easy one. 
The domes by Mr. Reid and Mr. Weir are 
pleasing in color and decorative effect; that by 
Mr. Simmons is notable for the sturdy, virile 
character of his design; Mr. Beckwith’s intro- 
duces a modern note in the use of recent elec- 
trical inventions as accessories to his figures, 
and those by Mr. Shirlaw and Mr. Reinhart 
are well held together in composition. The 
work in these domes on the whole, as well as 
the more ambitious compositions by J. Gari 
Melchers, Walter McEwen, and F. D. Millet in 
the same building, and by Mr. Dodge, which 
has been mentioned above, prove plainly that 
American painters are equal to undertaking 
the execution of decorative projects of the 
most complex character; and it is to be hoped 
that what has been done here will induce more 
architects who have public work to design, and 
individuals who have money to spend on build- 
ings for private use, to invoke the aid of our 
artists in beautifying them. In the Woman’s 
Building, too, where the decoration of the tym- 
pana has been done by Mrs. MacMonnies and 
Miss Cassatt, there is excellent work. Miss 
Cassatt’s composition is not nearly so effective 
as it would have been if the figures were larger 
and the great masses of green which make 
their background were less vivid in hue; but 
the decoration by Mrs. MacMonnies is one of 
the best at the Fair. Wuttiam A. COFFIN. 


DISORDER—THE 
HOUSE 


SPEAKER IN THE 
OF COMMONS. 
Lonpon, August 4, 1893. 

Last week’s fracas, although exaggerated 
in newspaper reports, Was unquestionably dis- 
graceful. For the first time in 250 years, mem- 
bers laid violent hands upon each other in the 
House of Commons. There was, however, no 
premeditated ill-feeling between individuals, 
the acute stage did not last for many seconds, 
and as to blows only three were concerned. 
For the moment the scene was sufficiently 
shocking, uncertain as one felt how far it 
might extend, and how many might become 








involved. Yet to thoughtful minds it was 
no anomaly. It was a natural outcome of 
the contending passions and the irritating 
language so freely indulged in since the com- 
mencement of the session. The promise of 
a great act of justice, the reversal of the 
tyrannical policy of the past regarding Ire- 
land, has worked a complete change in the 
spirit of the country and her representatives. 
The Opposition, especially the Liberal-Unionist 
section, have blindly opposed such change. As 
the past has been, so must be the future. Trish- 
men must be condemned to continue the heredi- 
tary enemies of each other and of the sister 
island. So every idle word spoken within late 
years, under most aggravating circumstances, 
and every crime committed, when crime was 
almost the only weapon left in the hands of 
the Irish people, was to be daily and hourly 
resuscitated, and presented in naked form, 
stripped of all extenuating considerations and 
circumstances, An opposition based upon no 
principle, shameful in its tactics of delay and 
confusion, has been resorted to. More mad- 
dening than all, at least to the Irish members, 
has been the cowardly parade of present Irish 
crime, as proof that the Irish are a hopelessly 
inferior race—cowardly because it has been im- 
possible to retaliate and show by a recital of 
British crime that crime is not peculiar to Ire- 
land, since such a course would hopelessly 
alienate British feeling; and so passions were 
inflamed and feelings dangerously repressed. 
Yet in this scene all parties were to blame, 
and quick as lightning a succession of inci- 
dents, many of which, taken alone, might have 
passed without result, led up to a shameful 
catastrophe. There had been already excite- 
ment and noise enough, as each succeeding 
Thursday brought the hour for closure of the 
sections of the Home-Rule Bill appointed for 
settlement within the week. This was to be 
the final evening in committee. A few mi- 
nutes before the hour, Mr. Balfour pulled 
down one of his own supporters who was 
speaking, so that Mr. Chamberlain might 


have an opportunity of being the victim 
upon whom the closure guillotine should 
fall. He was even more than usual coolly 


exasperating and insulting in his language. 
He spoke of Mr. Gladstone’s voice being 
to his followers the voice of a god, and then 
compared him to Herod. The Ivish, ready 
enough to thwart Mr. Chamberlain under or- 
dinary circumstances, determined he should be 
heard no further, and, more wantonly than 
ever, by shouts of ‘‘ Judas, Judas!” they in- 
dulged in the ‘interruptions by which they 
have unhappily distinguished themselves, and 
which the good sense of their leaders appa- 
rently cannot restrain. A call to order of a 
Conservative member failed to reach the 
Chairman's ear. He completely lost control of 
the House, which, instead of passing out of the 
division lobbies on the closure being put, 
surged up the floor and on the benches. The 
approach of a Liberal to the Conservative po- 
sition was construed into a meditated assault, 
and an attempt was made to repulse him. The 
approach of an Irish member to mediate was 
construed in like manner. He was barred by 
an Ulster Conservative and blows were ex- 
changed. 

This scene, and many of the difficulties of the 
past months, have been due to the choice of an 
amiable and conscientious but singularly in- 
efficient Chairman of Committees. The moment 
the Speaker, sent for in hot haste, appeared, 
an entire cessation of hostilities, a complete 
lull, an almost painful stillness, supervened. 
Affairs were temporarily patched up, a sitting 
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was allowed to pass, and on Monday mutual 
explanations and apologies were heard, and 
desires expressed that the incident should, as 
far as possible, be forgotten. The Irish, whom 
a large section of the British public had at 
first endeavored to make the scapegoats, were 
quite sufficiently cleared; indeed, it 
have been more graceful, and even more poli- 
tic, if their leader, in the few words which in 
the course of the explanations he so felicitously 
uttered, had admitted that some of his follow 

ers, although not originators of the game, had 
without doubt used their hands ‘‘in the scene 
which ensued.” 
rence, inevitable perhaps as some such crisis 
was, it will not have been altogether regretta- 
ble if it has impressed upon the House the ne- 
cessity of more measured language and greater 
self-control. 

The Speaker’s ability, tact, and governing 
power were never more conspicuously shown 
than upon this occasion. Much of his influence 
is due to his splendid voice. [ts clarion-like, so 
norous swell calls to mind Bulwer Lytton’s de 
scription of O’Connell’s. A man should be very 
certain of being in the right who would not 
cower under it in reproof. Yet it is often at- 
tuned to tones of the deepest feeling. The 
splendor of the position of Speaker of the Bri- 
tish House of Commons is perhaps not gene- 
rally realized. The appointment, nominally 
for the duration of but one Parliament, gene- 
rally extends over several. The present oecu- 
pant of the chair, the Right Hon. Arthur Wel- 
lesley Peel, the youngest son of the great states- 
man, is the eighth who has held the office 


would 


Deplorable as was the occur- 


within the present century. Chosen from 
among the members, subject to the approval 
of the Crown, the Speaker can be removed 


only upon an address to the Crown. Besides 
a palatial residence occupying one wing of the 
Houses of Parliament, and large patronage, he 
receives a salary of £5,000 a year. At the end 
of his labors he is rcwarded with a peerage 
and a pension of £4,000 per annum for two 
lives. He is a member of the Privy Council, 
and the first gentleman in the United King- 
dom, taking rank after barons. His duties, 
under ordinary circumstances, extending over 
only portions of five days of the week for half 
the year, although apparently light, demand 
for their proper performance the exercise of 
trained abilities of the highest order, an un- 
failing memory, keen eyesight, anda quick ear. 
The wig and gown which he wears, the state 
and ceremony with which he is surrounded, 
doubtless contribute to the isolation and im- 
pressiveness of his position. 

The profound respect voluntarily and by cus- 
tom accorded him rest, doubtless, upon those 
perhaps illogical traits in the British character 
which have contributed to the continuity and 
steadiness of British institutions. When, at 
the opening of proceedings, he makes his way 
in state from his residence to the Chamber, 
through the corridors used by members for 
passing to the committee, library, and refresh- 
ment rooms, it is against etiquette for any one 
to be found therein. When on summer eve- 
nings he and his family take the air upon the 
portion of the terrace which is outside his resi- 
dence, there is no more thought of approaching 
them than there would be if he were a Grand 
Lama. When in the chair, he can be approach- 
ed only upon strictly business matters. His k 
vees, held twice a year and open to all mem 
bers, can be attended only in court costume, 
sword by the side.* The 


his 


invitations to 
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its former standards that many members of the Society 
of Friends attend so attired and girded. 
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SOCIALIST POLITICS AND PLEASURE 


IN BERLIN 

LEIPz1G, July 27, 1808 a 
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ing the newer socialistic ideas. In this latter 


respect the success, | believe, has not been 
brilliant; one or two such dramas have been 
produced, but the members are willing to ad- 
mit that the kind of play they seek is not yet to 
be had, and they have been obliged to fall back 
upon the classics of all time. Performances 
during the season (which lasts until the middle 
of July) are given on Sunday afternoons, and 
are open only to subscribers. It costs, how- 
ever, only thirteen cents to become a subscrib- 
er, With twelve cents more for initiation fee; 
and the payment of this small sum entitles the 
subscriber to entrance to all the performances. 
Once inside the theatre, the distribution of the 
seats is secured by lot, so that all have an equal 
chance of occupying the boxes and front or- 
chestra chairs, and invidious distinction is 
avoided. 

It was not my good fortune to attend one of 
these performances in Berlin, but I was able to 
be present at the festival and country party in 
commemoration of the third anniversary of 
the society’s founding, held at Schloss Schén- 
holz, near Pankow, a suburb of Berlin. For 
this a long programme, containing some inte- 
resting features, had been prepared. The exer- 
cises began at seven o’clock in the morning 
(Sunday) with a concert inthe wood. Schén- 
holz is one of a hundred recognized places of 
popular resort in the immediate neighborhood 
of Berlin, and is justified of its name by the 
pretty pine and birch woods with which it is 
surrounded, The musicians upon this occasion, 
instead of belonging to a military band, were 
all civilians; even in their hour of relaxation 
the Social-Democrats would not seem to en- 
courage the military, against which, they fully 
recognize, the primary fight in Germany is to 
be directed. Everywhere entwined among the 
branches of the trees were the red flags of the 
Socialistic Republic. People began coming 
early in the morning, and the crowd steadily 
increased until evening, when there must have 
been several thousand present. Three bowling- 
alleys were kept constantly in use, besides all 
the other popular amusements, carrousels, lung- 
testers, ring-tossing, etc., which one can see at 
Coney Island or elsewhere. In the afternoon 
there were games for men, women, and chil- 
dred; masked races, in which the men ran 
blindfold, causing general merriment when 
they stumbled and fell or ran deliberately into 
the crowd; egg races, where each must run car- 
rying an egg in a spoon which must be held out 
in front of him; and private parties of puss-in- 
the-corner under the trees. Besides the physi- 
cal enjoyments of racing, dancing, beer-drink- 
ing, etc., the Committee had made provision 
for the intellectual entertainment of the people 
with a Festspiel, a kind of allegorical drama, 
and with a rough scenic representation of the 
Zukunftstadt, or City of the Future, as it is 
pictured in a satirical brochure written by 
Eugen Richter, the radical leader, which re- 
cently created a mild sensation in Germany. 

A single street of the new city is represented 
by means of some bits of outworn theatre 
scenery, and the different houses are labelled 
with the names of the institutions that are sup- 
posed to have survived. Among these are a 
theatre, a museum (containing instruments of 
culture in use during the nineteenth century, 
viz., guns, swords, pitchforks, and other simi- 
lar weapons), a Home for Young Ladies belong- 
ing to the Upper Classes, and a prison (both 
empty), and a Stock Exchange (utilized by the 
community as a bath and wash-house). The 
boot-blacking establishment of ‘‘ Comrade” 
Richter, who wrote that in the absence of ser- 
vants members of the Reichstag would have to 
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neglect the public service in order to attend to 
the blacking of their own boots, is represented, 
and the dropping of a ten-pfennig piece ina slot 
causes a mysterious hand, armed witb a black- 
ing-brush, to emerge ready for business. Ahl- 
wardt, the ridiculous Judenfresser (Jew-de- 
vourer), is represented in person by a ‘‘com- 
rade” who somewhat resembles him; and his 
activity, to judge from his remarks, seems to 
be unabated in the city of the future. The 
sale of ‘‘sausages of the future,” “cigars of 
the future,” and even ‘‘schnapps of the fu- 
ture” is permitted in the streets of the new 
city. 

The name of the Festspiel which is played 
every half-hour in the great hall of the 
“Schloss” is ‘‘Empor zum Licht” (‘‘ Upward 
towards the Light”), and it sets forth the 
struggle of a young man (the people, 7. e., the 
working classes) to escape from the counsels of 
Egoism (the doctrine of modern political eco- 
nomy) and Care, and to follow the beckonings 
of Truth, Love, and the Muses, who stand 
ready to help him on his way. In Paul Carlow, 
the actor who plays the part of the hero, the 
People’s Free Theatre has a young man who, in 
beauty of figure and nobility cf face, is a 
worthy representative of humanity personified. 

Before the day is over, the inevitable lottery 
is held, for which chances are sold at five cents 
apiece. The prizes are displayed in a booth to 
the public gaze: there are portraits of the 
Socialist leaders Marx, Lassalle, Bakunin, etc., 
but most of the prizes are the books, in cheap 
editions, of Schiller, Shakspere, Byron, Heine, 
Ibsen, Darwin, Dickens, Zola, Tolstoi, Dos- 
toyevsky, etc., an effort having been made, as 
you can see, to be international. 

Such a festivity as the one I have tried, in a 
few words, to describe, may be accepted as 
typical of the non-political activity that exists 
as an adjunct of the Socialist movement in 
Berlin. Its influence is assuredly great, for it 
tends to bring the amusements of the people 
into direct relations with their political aims 
and ideas. It is difficult to believe that any 
result tending to effect a unification in the 
conception of life is in itself an evil. 

Was Sie oe 


Correspondence. 


GO STRAIGHT QUICKLY. 
To THE EpiTor or THE Nation: 

Sir: We all know that when a man who 
must cross a yawning abyss feels dizzy, his best 
chance is to fix his eyes on some firm thing on 
the other side and go straight towards it quick- 
ly. Most of us common men, in the present 
confusion of business affairs, feel dizzy, and 
we cannot therefore safely gaze over the preci- 
pice, as Mr. Bland courageously urges us to do. 
Because silver has fallen and lies dead, it sure- 
ly is not our duty to die with it. 

Ever since we were born, the silver to be 
coined by the United States has been bought 
as merchandise, first at a premium in gold and 
then at a discount. For more than fifty years 
gold has been in fact our only measure of 
values. Even during the terrible confusion of 
war and of panics, the people of the United 
States have kept the gold standard clearly in 
sight, and always found safety by doing so. 

No man, unless he has lost his head, can 
really think that a great nation which has 
passed through the experiences of war and of 
the panics of 1857 and 1873 without changing 
from the gold standard, will now, at the dicta- 
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tion of silver-miners, adopt another standard, 
in defiance of the expert opinion of the whole 
world, 

To put off final action on this silver business 
any longer, while everybody is suffering, is, if 
honestly done, a frightful blunder, and if done 
for personal or party gain, a crime. Our only 
chance now lies in fixing our eyes steadily on 
the gold standard, and in urging Congress to 
let us go towards it quickly. The President 
has done his part well, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives has promised speedy action. We 
now have aright to demand that the Senate 
also shall help us to save ourselves by going 
straight quickly. H.C. 

CAMBRIDGE, August 14, 1893. 


CHEAP MONEY IN ITALY. 
To THE EpItorR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Iam neither a financier nor an econo- 
mist, but a plain man; but my experience here 
has provided me with an illustration of the 
doctrine, persistently preached by the Nation, 
that cheap money drives out dear, and that a 
silver standard would drive all the gold out of 
the country. Here paper money is at a dis- 
count, and there is no gold and hardly any sil- 
ver, even as small change. Twice to-day, after 
selecting what I wished to buy, I have left a 
shop without completing my purchase, because 
the shopkeeper could not or would not give me 
the change for a five-lire note! As yet Iseem to 
be making money, getting 7 or 8 per cent. dis- 
count in my favor when [ draw on my letter of 
credit, but how is it with the natives, and how 
long will it be before prices go up in propor- 
tion ? 

When one asks the reason for the state of 
things here, the answer is that it is all the 
fault of the speculators, who have been wicked 
enough to make a penny by shipping silver to 
France. Verily, ‘‘ popular political economy ” 
is every where the same. CASEY. 

VENICE, August 2, 1893. 





OUR CONSUL AT CHRISTIANIA. 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The letter of **L. W. H.,” published in 
the Nation of August 3, came under my obser- 
vation only to-day. If not too late, I should 
like to add my own experience to the statement 
of the writer, that Mr. Gade is ever ready to 
extend to Americans of every degree kind hos- 
pitality. 

Some years ago, while travelling abroad for 
purposes of visiting the universities and other 
scientific institutions of the north of Europe, 
my steps were directed to Norway. During 
the sea journey one of the ship’s officers spoke 
in warmest praise of Mr. Gade, and assured me 
of the Consul’s readiness to give information, 
or assist in any way desired those of our coun- 
trymen who applied. I had not anticipated 
that the Consul’s hospitality would extend be- 
yond a pleasant talk at his office, but this was 
not the end; later, I received an invitation for 
myself and maid to spend the afternoon at his 
country-seat, a few miles out of Christiania. 
Those hours passed in the society of himself, 
wife, family, and a few of their Norwegian 
friends remain in my memory as one of the 
pleasantest of my Norwegian experiences. 

I remember an incident that occurred which 
showed his disinterestedness and kind heart. A 
lady, stranger to Mr. Gade, had written from 
the States asking him to purchase for her a 
particular kind of silver object not to be had 
outside of Norway. His prompt efforts to exe 
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cute the commission impressed me then 
showing that Mr. Gade, beyond the customary 
office duties of his position, willingly and con- 
scientiously devoted his time to serve, even in 
details, the best interests of our country 

I trust with ‘“L. W. H.,” if the newspaper 
paragraph has not been proved an error, that 
there may still be time to bring this matter be- 
fore the Department of State for reconsidera- 
tion. I am sure there are other women who 
could unite with me in thanking Mr. Gade for 
kindness received at his hands. For myself 
and them, I express regrets for this summary 
dismissal. HELEN ABBOTT MICHAEL. 


as 


PHILADELPHIA, August ¥, L835. 


To THE Epriror oF THE NATION: 

Srr: Allow me to add my testimony to that 
of **L. W. H.,” under date of July pub- 
lished in your issue of August 3, 1893, as to the 
peculiar fitness of Mr. Gade for the position of 
United States Consul at Christiania, in Nor- 
way. During a residence of several years on 
the Continent, 1 came in frequent contact, offi 
cial and social, with our consular officers in 
various cities of the different European States. 
Nowhere did I meet a consul so prompt and 
efficient in the discharge of his official duties, 


» 


nor so ready and willing to devote himself and 
his time to the furtherance of the comfort and 


pleasure of visiting Americans. Of an emi- 
nent social position among his countrymen, 
noted for his distinguished courtesy and hospi- 
tality, and married to one of our most charm- 
ing countrywomen, Mr. Gade has made a per- 
sonal friend of every American who has had 
the good fortune to meet him. The 
from the cftice is small, the official dignity va- 
luable only to a resident of Christiania, and no 
American sent over there can begin to fill the 
office of Consul so thoroughly to the credit of 
our Government and so acceptably to visiting 
Americans as does Mr. Gade. He should not 
be removed.—Respectfully, 
EDWARD W 


income 


TAYLOR 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., August 11, 1893. 





EARLY PROFESSORSHIPS IN MEDICINE 
AND LAW. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In your issue of July 27 Prof. Lyon G 
Tyler of William and Mary College speaks of 
the professorships of Medicine and Law es- 
tablished in that college in 1779 by Jefferson, 
as the first of their kind in America. In Prof. 
Thorpe’s ‘ Franklin and the University of Penn- 
sylvania,’ issued recently by the Bureau of 
Education from the Government Printing- 
office at Washington, in the chapter on the 
Medical Department by Prof. H. C. Wood, at 
p. 273, it is stated that Dr. John Morgan was 
elected in May, 1765, ‘‘ to the first medical pro 
fessorship in America, namely, the chair of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic,” and *‘ the fol- 
lowing September Dr. Shippen was elected 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery.” These 
were in the College of Philadelphia, which 
subsequently became the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Cadwalader gave of 
lectures on anatomy in Philadelphia in 1751, 
and Dr. William Shippen, jr., in 1762, so that 
the Medical School really dates back to the 
former year. In 1768 Dr. Adam Kuhn was 
made Professor of Materia Medica and Botany, 
and in June of that year the College of Phila 
delphia conferred the degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine on ten candidates, the first of some 
ten or eleven thousand doctors who have since 


courses 


then been sent into practice from the Medical 
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1769 Dr. Benjamin Rush was 
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Can any of your readers, by the way, point to 
any American instance of an earlier use of the 
title ** University” than that of 1779 in Penn 
sylvania’ In 1780 the Legislature repealed 
the act of 1779 depriving the College of Phila 
delphia of its charter, thus permitting it to bx 
revived, but 


in 1791 the two institutions were 


united under a new charter creating the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania 

In 1790 Mr. Justice Wilson was elected Pro 
of the 
and delivered his introductory lecture in the 
of President the 
other chief representatives of the Federal and 
A to 
Prof. Thorpe’s volume will show that English | 


fessor Law in college 


department, 


presence Washington and 


State and city Governments reference 


and modern languages, French, Spanish, and 
especially German, so largely spoken in Penn 
sylvania, were included in the broad plan sug 
gested by Franklin in his first scheme in 1744 | 
and elaborated by Dr. (later Provost) Smith in | 
his plan of a college in 1753. J. GR 
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THE COMPETITION FOR THE PR] 
ROME | 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 
Sir: The strong interest that is felt in the 
United States in matters pertaining to art 
an that 
during the last eighteen months 
sible that 


interest has received new tlses | 


imap 
makes it pos 


like to 


readers 


some of your may 
hear of the last result attained in painting in 
this country under the influence of academical 
training and Government patronage 
The works of the competitors for this vear 
in painting for the Grand Prix de Rome have 
just been put on exhibition, and it is these 


that I speak. The subject given for represer 
tation this vear the ce 


choose their own subject 


for mpetitors do not 
Was Samson grind 





ing the corn of the Philistines; and one w i 
think that with such a prize as four vears 
Rome to strive for. and such suggestions as the 
words ‘*‘and he did grind in the prison-hous 
might give them, the competitors w i be 
spired to their utmost, and would display at 
least some power, however little, of conceptiot 
and execution. The first feel ne has, how 
ever, on inspection of the worksof the ten cor 
petitors, is of the poverty of ideas displayed 
them. That the story of Samson at work 


the prison should suggest to no one of the con 








petitors anything more than a fms ‘ 
fighter, straining at the millstone, wl ’ 
crowd of brutal-looking enemies maltreat } 
and jeer at him, is surprising. N t 

has recognized the poetic capacity of the story 
In nota single case is Samson more than a 
somewhat brutal athlete, or the Philistines 
other than coarse, low people. Every o1 f 
the pictures seems to be an attempt to catch 
the attention of the public by means of cheap 
mental stimulant, and to deceive 

eye by the false semblance of non-existent pow 
er. To the untrained eve lurid « rand quick 
sketchy execution give more pleasure, because | 


they are more easily understood, than the color 


| gravings as photo-etchings ‘from painting, 


that is quiet, and shed f 
times hasty, executh with 
nique of these paintings . 
that the artists have taken one of | amit 
roughest and most incomplete sketel 
model, but, having nen the Dut t 
unerring instinct for putting his s s ke 
where they ought to be, have trusted largely 
to luck in the laving on of the pa with ¢ 
result that those parts of the work w 
form is intended to be merely s t ‘ 
little more than masses ef blur Examples 
this can be found in the hair of many of 
ficures, as in M. Trigoulet’s Sams “ 
is more like pieces of felt than ha that 
of the same figure in M. Thierot’s work, w! 
it resembles small bits of tayx The fa ard 
sha peless feet of the Samson of M. Maxer a 
absolutely incapable of performung the work 
assigned to them 

Carelessness of execution mught be 
looked were there anv beauty s ste, 1 
instead of beauty one tinds compos t 
commonplace, color that ts eit! ‘ 
as I have said before, lurid, amd, worst of a 
faces and tizures that are of a v tvix 








the Philistines had faces similar to Mi 
lo's caricatures, as M. R iult seems k 
still, whv draw them as deformities a 
hildren as abortions The effects ‘ 
light that M. Foreau shows are \ } 
extreme, and the dogs with wl ha 
prisoner is baited are we ilrawn, but t ’ 
ousness of every figure, tl A k 
skins, and Samson's bloaiv eves ‘ iw 
that is revolting Aun MM v's 
work, mbined with slurhtls ‘ 
painting, Oe sees similiar — 
in tigures that k ke Vv - 
human devils. Like M M. Lat . 
clever in his render z { t s 
models almost as ugly as worst 
Glaring reals at ny 1 
be the order of t lav it ‘ 
the kind to please t Not 
these men has soug ~ t ms 
of beauty splendor tha bx 
the tale, or to make t bel = work 
neeive the sig? an s \ 
a lw t but s ad 
is satis fLitise wit showing 
as | ling eve-sockets i 
drip} With sweat, w i yuire 
ia ion t eive sent If this 
} best res t 1 the t ’ t 4 . ‘4 
receive now in the Paris s s t prospect 
fthe art of painting in Frar snot t iant 
R. N. 
4 ~ vy 24 bl 
- 
Notes. 
AMI the untfail gs \ | ~ Scott 
and Sl LKSper ial! me to the fr it The 
Monasterv’ is the tenth volume in the Dry 
bur lition of the Messrs. Black (New York 





Ma lan), and as to its illustrations—each 
volume’s being by a new hand—can hardly be 
ranked above that number. In the Interna 
tional Limited Edition (Boston: Estes & Lau 
riat: New York: Bryan, Taylor & Co.) Vols. 13 
and 14 are ‘The Legend of Montrose. and Vol 
15 comprises ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ and 
‘The Black Dwarf. Here, too, the etchings are 


not remarkable in the series, and it is somewhat 
misleading to speak of two copies of steel en 


if 


li 


From the Messrs. Putnam 
second group in the pocket Ariel 


at first hand 


as 


we have the 
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edition with its separate volume bound in 
leatherette for each play. This group em- 
braces seven of the histories, viz., ‘‘ King 
John,” ‘* Richard IL,” ‘‘ Henry IV.” (first and 
second parts), ‘‘ Henry V.,” ‘* Richard IIT.,” and 
‘Henry VIII.” The typography will injure no 
eyesight, and this is not the least recommenda- 
tion of aseries that has found a ready welcome. 

“The Last Slave Ship,” which is one of the 
four ‘Stories of the Sea’ in the new volume of 
“Stories from Scribner,” is a really valuable 
contribution to the history of a now universal- 
ly infamous traffic. As if to satirize a pseudo- 
philanthropical act, the ship in question clear- 
ed from New Orleans on its kidnapping errand 
by the lucky facility offered it as conveyer to 
Liberia of John McDonogh’s freedmen, whose 
liberty was conditioned on their expatriation. 
It went hard with the slavers not to put into 
Cuba on the way and sell the Christianized 
product of American slavery—thus clearing a 
profit at both ends of the voyage. 

A personal note is sounded in ‘ Other Essays 
from the Easy Chair, by George William Cur- 
tis’ (Harpers), through such a sketch as ‘‘ Bry- 
ant’s Country” and such obituary apprecia- 
tions as those of Emerson, Beecher, Sherman, 
and Francis George Shaw. The portrait of 
Emerson is particularly just and felicitous. 
Other Easy Chair Essays of the familiar type 
are “The New Year,” ‘The Morality of 
Dancing,” ‘‘The Hog Family,” ‘‘ Decayed 
Gentility,” ‘‘ The American Girl,” ‘Statues in 
Central Park,” and a dash of politics, as 
‘*Tweed” and ‘‘ National Nominating Conven- 
tion.” A pleasing likeness of Mr. Curtis forms 
a frontispiece. 

‘“Mr, Gladstone had in the previous year 
[1860] exhausted his peculiar faculty of devis- 
ing obnoxious reasons for questionable mea- 
sures.” ‘‘ The separation of the United States 
into two independent Republics will make the 
first year of the decade conspicuous in the 
annals of the century.” These extracts from 
the 1861 chapter in ‘Annual Summaries, Re- 
printed from the Times’ (2 vols., Macmillan), 
show what we must look for in the Thunderer’s 
review of the period 1851-1875, 1876-1892 : 
nothing dispassionate, and not the perspective 
of history. Nevertheless there is a certain 
convenience in having such annals close at 
hand, and of course the Times’s own political 
meanderings are reflected in its yearly com- 
ments on the wisdom of rulers and the fate of 
peoples. 

The ‘Popular History of Astronomy during 
the Nineteenth Century,’ by Agnes M. Clarke, 
has reached a third edition (Macmillan), and 
bears evidence of unremitting and very intelli- 
gent study of the subject since the first edition 
of 1886, to which we gave a hearty welcome. 
It is a plump volume of nearly 600 pages, illus- 
trated and indexed, provided with copious 
references to authorities, and brought down to 
date. 

We observe that Mayor Matthews, whom 
some think Boston’s greatest Mayor since the 
elder Quincy, did not approve within the legal 
limit—and hence did not defeat—the order of 
the Common Council for the printing a sixth 
edition (1,500 copies) of the Old State-House 
Memorial. We infer, therefore, that if he 
thought the expenditure doubtfully prudent, 
he was not averse to a still larger circulation of 
one of the best of the best sortof municipal docu- 
ments. In fact, even a rescued historical monu- 
ment needs, in this age and country, to be still 
defended, and the citizens of Boston cannot too 
widely be informed of the treasure they pos- 
sess in the Old State-House. The new edition, 
like the old, is beautifully printed, and contains 





two more cuts, besides a profile likeness of the 
present City Registrar, Mr. W. H. Whitmore, 
whose historical address was the main feature 
in the redelication proceedings of July 11, 
1882 (and so of this volume), and to whom 
more than any one else the city is indebted for 
the restoration of the ancient seat of the State 
Legislature, the city government, and the 
Federal postal service. 

A little group of book-lovers in Cleveland 
founded the Rowfant Club a few months ago, 
modelling themselves on the Grolier Club of 
this city and calling themselves after the li- 
brary of Mr. Frederick Locker-Lampson. Al- 
though the name they chose is British, the first 
book they issue is American. It is the ‘ Culprit 
Fay, and Other Poems,’ by Joseph Rodman 
Drake; and it is printed at the University 
Press very like in style to Mr. Francis Wilson’s 
privately published translation of Horace by 
Mr. Eugene Field. The book needed editing. 
An introduction and a few notes would have 
doubled its value; and for these last the Brad- 
ford Club’s reprint of ‘The Croakers’ could 
have been drawn upon. , 

‘Elementary Geography of the British Colo- 
nies,’ by George M. Dawson and Alexander 
Sutherland, in Macmillan’s Geographical Se- 
ries, can be recommended to any one who feels 
the need of a handbookof this kind. It is well 
enough written, and may be of service in teach- 
ing. The paper and print are good, the illus- 
trations are cheap; there are no maps. Itisa 
mistake to say (p. 189) that the language of the 
Maltese is a ‘‘kind of corrupt Italian.” It is 
rather Arabic corrupted by Italian. 

MM. Edouard Noél and Edmund Stoullig 
have at last published the eighteenth volume 
of their ‘ Annales du Théatre et dela Musique,’ 
the most solid and spacious of all theatrical an- 
nuals. To this record of the French drama and 
music during 1892 M. Jules Lemaitre contri- 
butesa preface on ‘‘ Le Mysticisme au Théatre,” 
in which he shows that the recent revival of 
religion in Parisian play-houses is but a passing 
manifestation of an abiding literary epicu- 
reanism. 

At last the great edition of Molitre in the 
sumptuous and conscientious series of ‘‘ Grands 
Ecrivains de la France” (Paris: Hachette; New 
York: F. W. Christern) draws to its conclu- 
sion. Begun twenty years ago with the late 
Eugéne Despois as its editor, and continued by 
M. Paul Mesnard, this edition will be complete 
in thirteen volumes, of which nine devoted to 
the text and one to the biography bad appear- 
ed in 1889. Now we have an appendix to vol. 
x., and also a vol. xi., containing the biblio- 
graphy, far fuller than that published sixteen 
years ago by the late Paul Lacroix, being en- 
riched with all the suggestions gathered by the 
monthly Moliériste during its ten years’ exist- 
ence. The twelfth and thirteenth volumes, con- 
taining the lexicon, are in preparation; and so 
is an album of portraits, views, music, etc., like 
those whi¢h accompany the splendid editions 
of Corneille and Racine in the same series. 

Of the two first volumes of Prof. D’Ancona’s 
‘ Manuale della Letteratura Italiana’ (Florence: 
Barbéra) we have already spoken with appro- 
bation. The third, a stout octavo of nearly 
750 pages, beginning with Tasso and ending 
with the close of the seventeenth century, is 
no less praiseworthy than its predecessors, and 
may be relied on not only for a wide selection 
of representative passages from a large num- 
ber of authors, but for a great deal of impor- 
tant historical and critical comment. 

F. T. Perrens, well known as the historian of 
Florence, is the author of a new volume in the 
‘ Bibliothéque d'Histoire LIllustrée,” entitled 








‘La Civilisation florentine du XIII* au XVI° 
siécle’ (Paris: Quantin). The style is spright- 
ly and the aim of the book confessedly that of 
a popular presentation of the subject; but this 
does not prevent the writer’s sound scholarship 
from being everywhere apparent. The illus- 
trations are numerous, well chosen, and, as a 
rule, good, and the work altogether deserves 
the attention of any one who wishes to fix 
clearly in his mind, without much research, the 
great debt that civilization owes to Florence. 

The Revue Hebdomadaire of Plon is now 
printing a French translation of the over- 
rated and bogus ‘ Englishmanin Paris.’ Inthe 
number of this otherwise excellent weekly for 
July 15, M. Paul Bourget has an interesting 
paper on his friend the late Guy de Maupas- 
sant. 

{f, as Englishmen remark, we Americans 
have a habit of confining the term Congress- 
men to members of the lower house, ‘‘ Member 
of Parliament” has the same restriction in 
England, and the usage dates, according to 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s observation, from June 
27, 1650, when this reference to the House of 
Commons appears first in the order-book of 
the Council of State. Mr. Gardiner'’s note is 
to be found in the current number of the His- 
torical Review. 

Westermann & Co. send us the first part of 
the first division of the Spruner-Sieglin Atlas of 
Ancient, Medizeval, and Modern History. This 
enterprise is a revision and extension of Spru- 
ner by Dr. Wilhelm Sieglin, and the portion 
devoted to antiquity is wholly the work of the 
latter scholar, for it is wanting in the Spruner- 
Menke edition of 1880. It alone contains 34 
sheets, divided among two or more maps. 
There are five such sheets in Part i., relating 
to Egypt, Palestine from David to Hadrian, 
the Persian Empire in the time of Darius, Italy 
after the Second Punic War, and Britannia and 
Hibernia. The Egyptian sheet has no fewer 
than ten maps, the Palestinian eight, the Italian 
five, the Britannic six (including the Roman 
walls of Hadrian and Antonine). The carto- 
graphy of these early periods is of course plain 
and open. In the middle era there will be 
something to say by way of comparison with 
previous editions of Spruner. 

We have also received from Westermann the 
eleventh part of Vogel’s Maps of the German 
Empire, with the Cologne and Augsburg sheets 
—the latter showing not a little of Switzerland 
and the Austrian Tyrol; and the third and 
fourth parts of Langhans’s German Colonial 
Atlas, showing the variegated sphere of the 
New Guinea Co. and the Marshall Islands pro- 
tectorate. 

The Atlas illustrating the official records of 
the civil war has reached the fifteenth and 
sixteenth parts, and keeps up the high quality 
in cartography which has marked the work 
throughout. As heretofore, the Board of 
Publication, of which Major Davis is Chair- 
man, have reproduced all the topographical 
sketches which accompanied field reports, 
making it their good rule to save all authentic 
contemporary maps, since these are often es- 
sential to the comprehension of the reports, 
and show more clearly than any description 
could do the point of view and the under- 
standing of the officer who made the written 
statement. Many of these sketches are small, 
and a large pumber are frequently united on 
one sheet, yet there is no undue crowding or 
lack of clearness. The general maps are, of 
course, of larger size, and can hardly be ex- 
celled in beauty of drawing and coloring. In 
the numbers before us some of the greatest 
movements and engagements of the war are 
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depicted, particularly those at the winding-up 
—the Twentieth Army Corps’s march from 
Atlanta to Savannah and Goldsborough, How- 
ard’s winter campaign in the Carolinas, Hood's 
defeat before Nashville, the battle of Franklin, 
Sheridan’s campaign in Central Virginia, the 
Army of the Potomac’s advance to Appomat 
tox, the battle of Dinwiddie Court-house, the 
Petersburg mine. Of earlier date are the 
maps of Pittsburg and Corinth, of Gettys- 
burg, of Fort Fisher (as captured by Gen. 
Terry). ete. 


—That the home field of Washington story is 
unworked and rich in possibilities is again 
proved by President Lyon G. Tyler, who pub- 
lishes in the William and Mary Quarterly 
some interesting and novel facts about John 
Washington, the immigrant. This worthy has 
lain under a serious charge—of cruelty and 
treachery—in connection with his campaign 
against the Susquehannocks. Five of the In- 
dians were murdered in cold blood, and in a 
way that called out the reprobation even of 
Gov. Berkeley. The records of Westmoreland 
go far towards exonerating Washington of all 
blame in this matter, and leaving the com- 
mander of the Maryland force, Maj. Trueman, 
the real culprit. Washington is even repre- 
sented as being properly shocked at the atro 
cious deed. One more incident in his life is dis- 
played. When he had fled from his plantation 
in the time of Bacon’s rebellion, his servants 
were prohibited by the insurgents from sending 
stock or produce into Maryland. The tables 
were soon turned. Stephen Mannering, who 
issued the warrant, on bended knee * heartily 
and unfeignedly ” confessed his acts in the ‘late 
horrid rebellion”; and one White, who under- 
took to execute the warrant, was caught in a 
suit with Washington, driven to the wall, and 
most abjectly pleaded for mercy. On the whole, 
the more we know of this ancestor, the better 
is his position in the colony. In the same issue 
Mr. Brock speaks of a portrait of Gen. Wash 
ington by Alexander Campbell as a fact. We 
have always understood the Campbell portrait 
to be fictitious. Certainly no one who has seen 
the Campbell engravings can trace any re- 
semblance to Washington, and the General 
himself made fun of one that was sent to him. 
If Mr. Brock has any authority for his state 
ment he ought to give it. 


—Apropos of the recent revival of interest 
in the Cock Lane ghost and the possible verity 
of its manifestations, it may be worth while to 
put on record certain events which took place 
in the early sixties at Fort Yukon, the outer 
most post of the Hudson Bay Company, in 
Alaska, north of the Arctic circle. At this 
lonely fort, half-a-dozen men from the north 
ern isles of Scotland traded for furs under the 
command of Strachan Jones, post trader of 
the company. Once a year a party ascended the 

Rat River, and crossed to La Pierre’s House, 
at the head of navigation on the Porcupine 
River, bringing a supply of trading goods, one 
sack of flour, and a little tea and sugar for the 
commander, with the mail of the past six 
months, and receiving in exchange the bales 
of furs which had been purchased during the 
previous twelve months. The bateaux from 
the fort then returned stream 
the goods. In midwinter a courier on snow- 
shoes brought the half-yearly instructions from 
the chief factor at York factory. At other 
times the little community vegetated among 
the tundra, or was busied with the hunting 
and trade which supplied the business and 
subsistence of the post. About a year after 


down with 


Jones relieved his predecessor, strange rumors 








the residents at the fort. 
Singular noises were heard during the still 
arctic night. 


prevailed among 


Raps on the door were respond 
ed to, but, the door being opened, there was no 
one there. 
huts the company’s servants 
lived, fell down or were moved when nobody 
was near them 


Utensils hung on the walls of the 
log in which 
Jones had a house to himself, 
as commander, and around this house the un 
canny doings seemed to concentrate. Jones 
himself preserved a dignifled silence, or pro- 
fessed ignorance of anything out of the com 
mon. Butin spite of this the noises and tur 
continued, by 
every one at the post, even by visiting In 
dians. 


moil and were experienced 


—When spring came, the bateaux started, as 
usual, for La Pierre’s house with the bales of 
At the 
nightly bivouac, to the astonishment of the 
voyageurs, the noises continued 


furs, Jones commanding the party 


The man who 
slept in the boat as a sort of guard reported 
that he heard raps and a curious scratching 
on the mast. Men who slept around the camp 
fire ashore declared that they 
talking in the night to some one who answered 


heard Jones 


in a voice unknown to any of the party. On 
meeting the party from Fort Macpherson at 
the portage, the voyageurs naturally compared 
notes, and the doings of Jones's familiar were 
soon discussed by every camp-fire and at every 
trading-post throughout the Northwest Terri 
tory. A visitor at the fort in 1566 was assured 
of the reality of these manifestations, which 
had 
retired from the post and carried his secret 
with him 
return of 


remained without explanation, as Jones 


The same visitor, while waiting the 


the officer then commanding, had 


the curiosity to look through a little library 
which, in the course of years, had accumu 
lated in the commander's quarters. Among 


the worn novels and less dilapidated volumes 
of Scotch theology, the 


was made up, was a copy of Dr. Johnson's ac 


of which collection 


count of the extraordinary history of the Cock 


Lane ghost. 


The thirty-fifth volume of Sidney Lee's 
‘Dictionary of National Biography * ends with 
Maltby, and is filled with every vamety of 
Mac, beginning with MacCarwell. An ut 
usually large number of the persons me 
morated had relations of some sort with the 
United States and British North America 
such as Madog, the reputed Welsh discoverer 








of this continent: Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the 
explorer whose name is attached to the great 
athuent of the Arctic Ocean; Sir Robert M 
Clure, who discovered the northwest passag 
the Canadian Premiers Alexander Macken 
and Sir John A. MceDon: IYArey McGee 
Allan Napier MacNab, who cut the ¢ 

adrift and sent her atin Niagara | s 
John Francis Maguire, who visited thes 
shores in 1866, and who is re i as having 
elicited from Mr. Gladstone the first declara 
tion against the Irish establishment al 
Charles Mackay, who came among us “ii 
as the apostle of the brotherhood I al 
again in 1862-6 as the pro-Southern war cor 
respondent of the London Times—his symp. 
thies being concealed in tl resent noti 
Few think of the Pretender’s } a Macdona 
as having lived three vears this ntry 
1773-7: fewer still of Ossian ~ M her 
son as having held a Government appointment 
in Florida ler British occupancy i Tt 
Further, we are reminded by the sketch of 
Rear-Admiral Maitland of the 3B he 


that Napoleon prayed to be taken to the United 


States rather than to England.> Sir Henry 


Sumner Maine (a tator at Cambridge, by the 
way,of the American Charles Astor Briste?) and 
Sir James Mackintosh have Mr. Leslie Stephen 
for their biographer, and there are few more 
eminent names in this volume, whiel braces 
also the actors Macklinand Macready ! 
the object of tearrick s eal Is th ther of 
Forrest's; the painter Maclise; Sir M 1Ma 
kenzie; the contumacious Mackonoch the i 
ventive Charles Macintosh, whose weather 
proof fabric has made him im rtal R 
Roy” MacGregor, the patron saint ! ‘ 
noeist, and so forth 

An unusually large number of w am sf 
dents (17) appear in the lst of the Oxford 
fern history honors published on July 
Iwo, Miss Ewart of Somerville and Miss Lees 
of Lady Margaret Hall, are plac t first 
class, and the distinction is the greater tx 
only three men out of more than 100 attain t 
Six women take seconds; eight t i This 
list, with one candidate in each class of the 
tinal Science School, and tw oacl Iss 
in the School of Modern Lau wes, OOn tes 
the honors 1 rd of the tern amd it is on tl 
whole a very satisfactory on It is to be ex 
pected that, as the practic ‘Ss \ 
daughters equally with sons tt advantages 
ff a university educat a ia t 
f women of average ability w ? t 
selves for examination, and that the proj 
tion of high boners to the wl tmhtv of in 
lidates will probabiw ce is this te 
deney appears already to have aff ithe Ox 
ford History School, The av Modern 
Language School has been 1 . 
both Oxford and Car t 
univers?! w“ is WwW ‘ 
tered f this exa at tw ‘ ha 
the first class to thems s Wea 
‘audidate can rwarnd xt { ~ OX 
amined in E s N ’ ar a 
This is probably a ta a 
study whose importa t Oxf has t 
and is bringing anv A aris 
reetior f Profs. Nay VW tw Iw 
iseful f w n ‘ Vat Ox l 
to know that t \ss i ation 





juarters on | sity SOs Cla 
lon Building Wew 1 t Ww sta 
tute affecting w e . rx 
Ww vw i attet - < = i ' 
wi ne int ~ rat 1 x i ha 
s. It provides that 1 
at al kadv to wl st tb i shall 
ppended to he Xa rs 
sts. I is been s vhat t sit ts 
ifting. and now gives this priv ‘ a | 
iv t all « at al «establishments 
r in Oxford else ~ gy as 
i i t t t Me wi 
sti a ites i 
News sf Paris that Rudolphe Salis 
s s tl ( t Noir the paper which 
Was its org the itt theatre rand the whole 
mpanv of tame poets and artists. This sale 
means the disappearance of a café, or cabaret, 
which, igh of comparatively recent origin, 
21 become one f the literary and artistic 
landmarks and centres of Paris, and, there 
fore, should not be passed over lightly in si 
‘ Salis, in his way, was a genius, though 
t must be confessed a genius with a Yankee 


shrewdness where his own profit was concern 
ed n 
one of the stock sights of the capital, and the 
remarkably clever performances for which the 


The building, which, in time, came to be 


hall on the second floor served as theatre, had 





their beginning in a little nightly reunion of 
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young and aspiring (but unknown) poets and 
ar ists and journalists who met in an unpre- 
tending wine-shop, of which Salis was proprie- 
tor, in the Boulevard Rochechouart. There, 
the company—as is the fashion in all such 
companies—recited their own verses, sang 
their own songs, exhibited their own talents as 
draughtsmen. Among them were a few of 
genuine distinction. As a natural result, the 
place became known, the assembly grew ever 
greater in number and the performance more 
ambitious, until a move to larger quarters was 
necessary. From the Boulevard Rochechouart, 
poets and artists passed to the Rue Victor 
Massé¢, and established themselves in the house 
hanging out the sign of the Black Cat. 


—Salis now organized matters on a sounder 
basis. A regular show—it can scarce be called 
by any other name—was given; this was duly 
advertised; a fair price of admission (five 
francs) was charged; the café was decorated 
and furnished in a style eccentric, but also in 
good taste, enough to draw. The Chat Noir 
developed into no mean rival of the café chan- 
tant. It deserved success. Salis and his poets 
drinking beer in the room decorated by Wil- 
lette were, after all, worth looking at, and it 
was in the little theatre up stairs that Caran 
d’Ache’s ‘“Epopée,” Dauphin’s ‘Ste.-Gene- 
vieve,” the irresistible ‘‘ Phryné,” were first 
seen; while the poets, now tamed, continued 
to recite their verses, the musicians to sing 
their songs. But the old genuineness, the old 
spontaneity, had gone for ever, just as it has 
departed already from the Mirliton of Achille 
Bruant, the fine singer of ‘‘Dans la Rue.” 
The last step in the gradual downfall came 
last summer, when Salis took theatre and 
poets on a tour through the provinces. One 
felt then that the end was near. But if the 
Chat Noir at the last was but a money-making 
enterprise, it cannot soon be forgotten; it was 
in connection with it that their reputation 
was first made by Caran d’Ache, Willette, 
Steinlen, draughtsmen of unquestioned talent, 
who have had a wide and, on the whole, bene- 
ficial influence on the illustration of the day. 
And it was there, too, that poets of the stand- 
ing of Jean Rameau and Paul Roux, Clément 
Privé and Georges d’Esparbés were first heard. 
To the credit of Salis must these facts be re- 
corded. He has shown his cleverness not 
more in organizing the Chat Noir at the start 
than in disposing of it at the right moment. 
Its glory was fast going from it. 


FINCK’S WAGNER. 
Wagner and his Works: The Story of his 


Life, with Critical Comments. By Henry 
T. Finek. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols., 
Svo. 


SURELY no other composer of the higher mu- 
sic, not even Sebastian Bach or Beethoven, 
has been brought before the world so con- 
spicuously in literature as Richard Wagner. 
Biographically, analytically, critically, po- 
lemically, offensively, and defensively—in all 
these modes the number of the works pertain- 
ing to the man of Bayreuth is legion. There 
are many respectable libraries smaller in con- 
tents than the array of books and pamphlets, 
not to mention newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles, that have been written for and against 
him. There has been recently concluded (1891) 
a catalogue of a ‘‘ Richard Wagner Biblio- 
thek,” compiled in three bulky volumes of the 
sturdy German sort by Nicholas Oesterlein, 
containing no less than 9,462 distinct items, 
There might be added to this colossal cata- 





logue enough pieces to carry the list well to- 
wards 12,000, the large majority published dur- 
ing Wagner’s life. The casual reader may 
well ask the question whether there is any- 
thing left to say concerning this daring inno- 
vator who flashed in among the musical plan- 
ets, with their regular orbits, like the most er- 
ratic of comets; and yet among these thousands 
of publications there has been scarcely a first- 
rate biography of Wagner until the appearance 
of the work whose title is given above. 

Mr. Finck was well equipped for histask. No 
one is more familiar than he with the music 
and the writings of the genius he celebrates. 
No one has explored more industriously the en- 
tire field of biography, panegyric, and hostile 
criticism on which his Life of Wagner is 
based. His profound admiration for the com- 
poser is notorious; his pity, scorn, contempt 
for those who, early and late in Wagner's ca- 
reer, ranked among his opponents, are relent- 
lessly exhibited in these volumes. It is true, 
as Mr. Finck says, that duty required him to 
record the contemporary failure to understand 
the new musical evangel, and to indicate how 
great a mass of unintelligence, jealousy, and 
malevolence thwarted the production of Wag- 
ner’s works upon the stage and checked his crea- 
tive energy, while fatally aggravating the strug- 
gle for mere existence. It must, however, be 
felt that the pillory is too often introduced, and 
the exposure too often accompanied with mis- 
siles. Time had sufficiently avenged itself on 
those whom Mr. Finck holds up with heat in- 
stead of a tranquil humor, and his excess in 
this direction is unfortunately calculated to 
make the impression of Blind partisanship on 
the other side. But nothing could be more un- 
just to our author than such an impression. 
We have only to refer to his cardinal ground 
of difference with Wagner inthe matter of ‘ Ju- 
daism in Music,’ and the passage which we 
now cite proves that Mr. Finck’s too constant 
belaboring of the anti-Wagnerites is an error 
of taste and perspective rather than of candor. 
Controverting the famous tract just named, 
Mr. Finck says (i., 333): 

‘*The opposition to his [Wagner's] works had 
various sources, prominent among which were 
the inability of conductors and singers to in- 
terpret them correctly, and the slowness of 
hearers (especially critics) in assimilating not 
only new music but—what is much more diffi- 
cult (and to some people impossible)—music in 
a new form. In regard to the virulence of the 
attacks on him, however, Wagner was partly 
right in his argument. He was attacked by 
the critics because he had criticised or attack- 
ed their favorites—especially Meyerbeer and 
Mendelssohn. But these composers were thus 
savagely defended and avenged because they 
were fashionable idols, and not because they 


were Jews; for even their fanatic worship- 
pers there were more Christians than Jews.” 


Again, on a later page (369) : 


‘* He [Wagner] had composed three operas 
with a pen dipped into his heart-blood, and 
these were now being mutilated by conductors, 
misinterpreted by singers, misrepresented by 
critics, misunderstood by the public, while he, 
the exiled father, had to witness from a dis- 
tance this prostitution of his noble offspring. 
. . . You might say, therefore, that the 
musical world was not to be blamed for not re- 
ceiving these operas as we now think they 
ought to have been received—with open arms. 
True, we may absolve the public from blame, 
but we cannot absolve the musicians and the 
critics. It was their duty, on meeting witha 
new form of operatic art, to study, learn, in- 
vestigate, before they misperformed and then 
condemned.” 


This is both temperate and rational and free 
from hero-worship. 

Rare literary skill has been shown in hand- 
ling the formidable amount of material availa- 





ble for this biography, in which there is hardly 
to be found a dull page. A strictly chrono- 
logical progression was, if not out of the ques- 
tion, certainly extremely difficult. Mr. Finck 
has preferred an episodical treatment, and he 
would, in our opinion, have left nothing to be 
desired if he had provided at the end a table of 
dates, by which the memory would be assisted 
in retain ng Wagner's several places of resi- 
dence, and especially the interlacing periods of 
conception and composition of his masterpieces. 
The chapter titles in volume i. reveal the 
method adopted: A Theatrical Family; Rich- 
ard Wagner’s Childhood; The First Operas; Ki- 
nigsberg and Riga; First Visit to Paris; Rienzi 
in Dresden; ‘The Flying Dutchman; Wagner 
as Royal Conductor; Tannhiiuser in Dresden; 
Revolution—Artistic and Political; Lohengrin 
at Weimar; Literary Period: Welding the 
Nibelung’s Ring; Was Wagner a Great Con 
ductor? As each music-drama makes its ap 
pearance thoughout the narrative it is ana 
lyzed in an admirable manner, well fitted for 
standard reference, and this is not the least of 
the services to both amateurs and connoisseurs 
which Mr. Finck has rendered. Another, not 
so conspicuous, but involving far more labor, 
isthe translation from original sources of a 
large quantity of interesting passages, along 
with, in the case of Wagner’s own writings, 
pithy abstracts for which the reader of either 
nationality may be grateful—for Mr. Finck 
is a very discriminating critic of Wagner's 
prose style. His opinionof Wagner as a poet 
to be weighed in the same scale with drama- 
tists like Shakspere, Goethe, and Schiller, 
seems overstrained, but could in the nature of 
things not readily be substantiated because of 
the impossibility of making an adequate trans- 
lation. Still, one nota German can see that 
verse shortened or lengthened to suit the mu- 
sical expression cannot give the pleasure af- 
forded by the conventional poetic rhythms, all 
the more where archaisms or alliterations are 
purposely resorted to. And in fact Wagner 
might as well have objected to having his li- 
brettos read in and for themselves as much as 
he did to having his pieces performed in the 
concert-room. It is not a question of poetic 
quality, but of poetic rank, and if one concedes 
that Wagner's gift was sufficient for his need, 
both in conception and in expression, it will 
not, perhaps, be heretical to rate his musical 
gift a great deal, even immeasurably, above it. 
The conjunction of the two is the marvel, 
and marvellous is the account of Wagner’s ra- 
pid musical development after a non-precocious 
infancy, during which his inability to play the 
piano was taken as one sign of his incapacity 
to be a musician even of a very ordinary sort. 
The shortness of his studies when he had deter- 
mined his career for himself is amazing, and in 
the very middle of his term of life we find that 
he has already laid out all that can be accom- 
plished in the remainder. We cannot differ 
from Mr. Finck in thinking that Wagner had 
a just appreciation of his own powers, and that 
this fact relieves his dependence on others, on 
Liszt above all, of a degrading character. He 
found his true sphere in the music-drama. 
None of his concert compositions, early or late, 
says his present biographer, ‘* quite equal the 
best parts of his music-dramas, with the ex- 
ception of the ‘Siegfried Idy],’ in which, how- 
ever, the chief themes are borrowed from the 
Siegfried drama.” His ‘‘ Centennial March 
of 1876 was ‘‘the weakest thing Wagner had 
written in forty years.” Praise is accorded to 
his ‘‘charming settings” of certain French 
songs, with an exception in the case of Heine's 
‘* Two Grenadiers ” ; and of course to the Faust 
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Overture. His overmastering preference pre 
vented his being ‘‘a safe and infallible critic.” 


‘**He judged almost everything from the 
standpoint of the music-drama, and whatever 
is one-sided and exaggerated in his verdicts 
must be placed to this account. Some of the 
greatest and most original composers are, 
moreover, not mentioned at all in his writings, 
or only incidentally—for example, Chopin and 
Schubert, whom Rubinstein very properly 
classes among the five greatest masters the 
musical world has seen. . . Here [in 
admiration for Schubert] Schumann and Liszt 
doubtless had a keener scent for genius than 
Wagner and Mendelssohn.” 


In another place (ii., 146), Mr. Finck writes, 


apropos of composers ** who create, t. e., pre 
vide new harmonic, melodic, and rhythmic 
material”: ‘In this sense, the four greatest 
composers the world has ever seen are, in my 
opinion, Bach, Schubert, Chopin, and Wagner 
And if we take single works to compare in 
point of originality and creativeness, the palm 


must, I am convinced, be given to Tristan and 


Isolde.” This sentence is a measure at once of 
Mr. Finck’s catholicity and of his extreme 
Wagnerism. We have already quoted evi- 


dence of his independence towards the Master, 
and if more is needed, his readers will find it in 
the second volume in the remarks on Wagner's 
change of mind and recantation as to cho 
ruses (pp. 233, 235), on the defects of the Wal 
kitre (p. 337), on the shortcomings of the hidden 
orchestra at Bayreuth (p. 287), on the *‘ foolish 
libretto ” of 1870 ala Offenbach (p. 254). Equal 
ly frank is the judgment on the metaphysi 
cal portion (‘‘ nebulous stuff”) of the masterly 
treatise on Beethoven (p. 250). 
Wagner was almost as much an amateur as 
Schopenhauer was in music; and the disposi 
tion which is at present being shown by some 
fanatic admirers in Germany to worship him 
as a great philosopher is absurd” (p. 251 
‘* Tedious,” with ‘‘ turgid, metaphysical phrase 
ology,” is the essay of 1868 on ‘German Art 
and German Politics... Mr. Finck speaks plain 
ly also about Wagner's violation of the laws of 
health in eating and working, and makes light 
of his squint at vegetarianism in the essay on 
‘Religion and Art,’ on the strength of which 
“some of the foolish Wagnerites, who took 
every utterance of the Meister as gospel law, 
started a vegetarian club at Bayreuth.” The 
apology for Wagner's foibles for luxurious 
surroundings seems to us justified: as Mr 
Finck points out, a genuine painter would 
never be blamed for the same thing, and Wag- 
ner too had a The 
separation from his wife, and his relations 
with Frau von Biilow ending in marriage, are 
treated leniently, but apparently without ar 
suppression of the essential facts. 

On the whole, we conclude that this painstak 
ing biography will enhance the author's repu- 
tation as a maker of entertaining books, and, 
subject to the limitations set forth at the begin- 
ning of this notice, as a musical critic: and that 
it will do more to make the genius of Wagner 
comprehensible to the lay mind than any other 
work on the same subject ever written or per- 
haps likely to be written. 


‘**Tn philosophy 
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HALE’S NEW ENGLAND BOYHOOD 


A New England Boyhood. By Edward Ev: 
rett Hale. Cassell. 1893 
Dr. HALE was born in 1822. His memoir 
gin about 1826. In 1885, at the age of thirteen 
he entered Harvard College, and duly ¢ 
ed in 1839. He mentions only one or two in 
dents after the last date, and little about B« 
ton after his entrance to college. Thus, the 
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memories are those of 


sight into the ways and thoughts of men, not 
even picturing in detail the external aspect of 
anything, but taken up with the all-important 


doings of the boy. The swinging signs before | 
the old Boston auberges (if Dr. Hale won't let 
us call them inns) did attract his attention 
The Indian Queen” in Bromfield’s Lane. 
‘he Bunch of Grapes” in State Street, “ The 
Lamb” in Washington Street: and he men 
tions that when the Tremont House was built, 
it seemed to the boys wonderful that there 


should be 


and no stable 


with no sign before it 
W hile he 


21 
S31 


a ‘‘tahvern”™ 
behind it Was at the 
Latin School, between 1 the 


omnibus appeared on the streets of Boston—a 


tirst 


and 1835, 


very long affair, drawn by four horses, and 
blessed with a name, the ‘Governor Brooks 
Dr. Hale says “the first omnibus in the world 
Was put on its work in Paris. It was called 
‘La Dame Blanche’ from the White Lady of 
Scotts novel of *The Monastery, about tl 
year 1821.’ 

The old Latin School of this book stood on 


School Street (christened after it), 


Opposite the 


little green just below King’s Chapel Phe 
boys began the study of Latin—boys nine years | 
old— by learning the Latin Grammar by heart 


in English. Such stupidity seems almost in 


credible, at a time when Hoole’s * Visible 
World,’ a translation of the instruction-boo! 
of Comenius, had gone through numberless 
editions in English. It was quite a different 
thing at an earlier date to make bovs com 
mit the Latin Grammar to memory in / 

fin. That taught them a great deal, just as 


learning any other simple Latin book by heart 


would have done It was a method somewhat 


similar to those of Comenius and of Robertson 
Yet, doubtless, the substitution of the gran 
mar in English for the grammar in Latin was 
conceived to be a reform. No wonder the lan 
guage Was never conquered. Many of Hale's 
afternoons were spent sailing toy boats in the 
neighborhood of Beach Street (so called be 
cause it ran down tothe beach): he made 
lanterns, dabbled in chemistry and elect: \ 


went to Papanti’s dancing-school and to the 


swimming-school, coasted from the 
Walnut Street to the head of West Street 
flew kites and invaded houses to get on tl 
roofs to recover the twine, plaved marbles o1 
the malls and baseball on the para CT 
shook props (deepest of crimes). and d tless 
battled with Fort Hill bovs, t 4 tha . 
inore than he will confess t s ; 
everything that boys did fifteen s late 
He also went to the gvmnas Was vt 
Gardens 
Dr. Hale notes many vestiges I . 
in those days. We should like to have be 
nformed whether. in a house like the Hales’, a 
great deal of tl gv Was talked, and w 
nost peo} passing the evening cas 
get “ i be likely to talk a tt s 
f Calvinisn \ rding to | { the s 
tlement t Massachusetts | vas 
} et the ister t? } < . 
Thursday ! g religious w} sas 
i bits Englar ur ! . 
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fice; but he does not say whether those along 
the sides were square, nor whether the deacons 


a child, affording no in | faced 
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Navy Club parade, the exhibitions, the long 
Commencement exercises under the auspices of 
the Governor, the commons in University 
Hall, with the bill of fare for each day of the 
week, indelibly stamped on the author’s brain, 
etc. The following shows how the custom of 
dancing on the college green on class day 
arose: 


‘*Class day seems to have originated as early 
as the beginning of the century. The class it- 
self chose a favorite speaker as orator, and 
some one who could write a poem, and had its 
own exercises of farewell. There grew up side 
by side with those farewell exercises the cus- 
tom by which the class treated the rest of the 
College, and eventually treated every loafer in 
Cambridge. As I remember the first class 
days I ever saw, they were the occasions of the 
worst drunkenness I have ever known. The 
night before class day some of the Seniors—I 
do not know but what all—went out to the 
lower part of the plot, where there was still a 
grove of trees, and ‘consecrated the grove,’ 
as the phrase was, which meant drank all the 
rum and other spirits that they liked. Then, 
on the afternoon of class day, around the old 
elm tree, sometimes called Rebellion Tree and 
sometimes Liberty Tree, which stood and 
stands behind Hollis, all the College assem- 
bled, and every other male loafer who chose to 
come where there was a free treat. Pails of 
munch, made from every spirit known to Cam- 
ridge innkeepers, were there for everybody to 
drink. It wasa horrid orgy from end to end, 
varied, perhaps, by dancing round the tree. 

“With such memories of class day, Presi- 
dent Quincy, in 1838, sent for my brother and 
one or two others of the class of that year in 
whom he had confidence, to ask what could be 
done to break up such orgies. He knew he 
could rely on the class for an improvement in 
the customs. They told him that if he would 
rive them for the day the use of the Brigade 

and, which was then the best band we had in 
Boston, and which they had engaged in the 
morning, | felt sure that they could change 
the féte. he conditions, observe, were a 
lovely July day, the presence in the morning 
at the chapel, to hear the addresses, of the 
nicest and prettiest girls of Boston and neigh- 
borhood with their mammas, and the chances 
of keeping them there through the afternoon. 
Mr. Quincy gladly procured the band, and 
when the day came it became the birthday of 
the modern ‘class day,’ the most charming 
of fétes. Word was given to the girls that 
they must come to spend the day. In the 
chapel Coolidge delivered a farewell oration. 
Lowell, alas! was at Concord, not permitted 
to come to Cambridge to recite his poem; it had 
to be printed instead. When the ode had been 
sung, the assembly moved up to that shaded cor- 
ner between Stoughton and Holworthy, the band 
er stationed themselves in the entry of 
Stoughton, between 21 and 24, with the window 
open, and the dancing on the green, of which 
there are still traditions, began. The wind-in- 
strument men said afterward that they never 
played for dancing before, and that their 
throats were bone dry; and I suppose there 
was no girl there who had ever before danced 
to the music of atrombone. When our class 
came along, in 1839, we had the honor of intro- 
ducing fiddles. I shall send a copy of this to 
the charming lady—the belle of her time—with 
whom I danced in the silk gown in which I had 
been clad when I delivered the class poem of 
oy year. Does she remember it as well as I 

io ?” 


Although we cannot help regretting some 
omissions, yet, after all, these very omissions 
demonstrate that the book is made up of genu- 


ine living recollections, without resort to docu-. 


ments, and the same is true of some little er- 
rors of detail; thus, when Dr. Hale informs us 
that he spouted at the Latin School a poem of 
Tom Moore’s containing the line 

“If there ingers one spark of their fire, tread it out!” 
instead of 


“If there lingers one spark of her light, tread it out!” 


we see that the whole is a faithful record of 
the actual state of the author’s memory—and a 
very pleasant memory it is. 











LADY DE ROS AND WATERLOO. 


A Sketch of the Life of Georgiana Lady de 
Ros. With some Reminiscences of her Fa- 
mily and Friends, including the Duke of 
Wellington. By her daughter, Hon. Mrs. 
Swinton. London: John Murray. 1893. 


THE Personal Recollections written for Mur- 
ray’s Magazine in the first months of 1889, 
when Lady de Ros was in her ninety-fourth 
year, are well supplemented by the ‘‘sketch,” 
as Lady de Ros’s daughter calls the account 
which she has compiled of a very remarkable 
woman. Georgiana Lennox was the third 
daughter of Col. Charles Lennox, and was 
born at Molecomb House in Goodwood Park, 
Sussex, England, on September 30, 1795. Her 
mother, Lady Charlotte Gordon, was the eld- 
est daughter of the beautiful and witty Jean 
Maxwell, wife of the fourth Duke of Gordon. 
Lady Georgiana’s father became Duke of 
Richmond in 1806, succeeding his uncle as 
fourth Duke. He was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland from 1807 till 1813. In 1819, when 
Governor-General of Canada, the Duke died of 
hydrophobia, caused by the bite of a tame fox. 
Lady Georgiana, when a child, was often al- 
lowed to play with the Princess Charlotte. The 
Princess, a merry and frank young girl, talked 
without restraint to ber companions, and 
would openly avow that the two things in the 
world which she most hated were “ Boiled 
mutton and —Grandmamma [Queen Char- 
lotte].” 

The life-long friendship between Lady de Ros 
and the Duke of Wellington began when her 
father was Viceroy of Ireland. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
it was the delight of the young Ladies Lennox 
to ride every morning with ‘great Sir 
Arthur,” as they called him, from the Vice- 
Regal Lodge in the Phoenix Park to the Dub- 
lin Gate ; Sir Arthur going on to his official 
work in Dublin Castle. Lady de Ros saw the 
jubilee of George the Third at Dublin in Octo- 
ber, 1809 ; and in June, 1887, she saw the jubi- 
lee procession of Queen Victoria. On that oc- 
casion she presented to the Queen a beautiful 
illumination on ivory, the work of her own 
hands. The Duke of Richmond, on leaving 
Ireland, lived at Richmond House, London, 
now Richmond Terrace, Whitehall. His 
daughters used to run down the garden to the 
river with a sixpence in their hands, with 
which they would buy a flounder from a 
Thames fisherman, in order to propitiate their 
very cross Swiss governess. As the girls grew 
up, they were presented at court, being carried 
to St. James’s Palace in the evening, each in a 
sedan chair attended by running footmen. 
When Lady Sarah Lennox, the sister of Lady 
de Ros, was to be presented, inquiry was made 
if she had any other name. Lady Sarah’s 
great-aunt, the beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox 
(afterwards the mother of the three heroes, Sir 
Charles, Sir George, and Sir William Napier), 
had been the early love of George the Third, 
and it was feared that the announcement of 
the name might seriously affect theaged King. 
But Lady Sarah had no other name. When 
the blind old man, then over eighty, heard the 
name once so dear to him, he, like Isaac, 
‘‘trembled very exceedingly,” and asked if 
there was any resemblance to his Lady Sarah. 
On being told that there was a likeness, he 
begged the young girl ‘‘to allow a blind old 
man the privilege of passing his hand over her 
features. This,” adds Lady de Ros, ‘‘ he did, 
making no remark.” 

Lady de Ros had been acquainted with no 
fewer than nineteen Prime Ministers of Eng- 








land, beginning with Mr. Pitt. Of Lord Salis- 
bury she was wont to quote his mother’s opi- 
nion, that ‘‘ Bobby would some day be a very 
clever man.” In 1814 the Duke of Richmond 
settled with his family at Brussels. They 
lived in a large house in the Rue de la Blan- 
chisserie, and the Duke of Wellington always 
called it ‘‘The Wash-house.”” This house was 
afterwards pulled down, and when Lady de 
Ros visited Brussels in 1868, she could find no 
trace of it. The controversy in 1888 as to the 
street in which the celebrated ball-room had 
been situated led, most fortunately, to the 
publication of Lady de Ros’s ‘ Recollections.’ 
In a letter she indignantly complains of the 
persecution she had undergone about the ball- 
room, and that correspondents of newspapers 
would neither believe her nor allow her to 
know the name of the street in which she had 
passed those eventful days. A large garden 
extended from the house to the ramparts, and 
when the Duchess of Richmond was sitting 
under the trees on the afternoon of June 15, 
1815, Gen. Lord Hill called. He wasin com- 
mand of the Second Corps at Waterloo, but to 
the Duchess and her daughters he ‘‘ disclaimed 
any knowledge of a move.” There seems to 
have been no certainty, but much uneasiness. 
When, at the request of some young officers, 
Lady de Ros asked the Duke of Wellington’s 
leave to get up a picnic outside Brussels, he 
answered, ‘‘ ‘No; better let that drop.’ For he 
knew we should all have been probably taken 
prisoners by the French.” There were con- 
stant reviews of the troops, and to many of 
them Lady Georgiana Lennox accompanied 
the Duke of Wellington, often riding his cele- 
brated charger Copenhagen. She describes 
Copenhagen as ‘‘a most unpleasant horse to 
ride, but he always snorted and neighed with 
pleasure at the sight of troops.” Copenhagen, 
it may be observed, was nearly the death of 
his master after Waterloo. The Duke, on dis- 
mounting, gave his favorite a flattering slap 
on the quarters with his gloved hand. Copen- 
hagen did not appreciate the honor, and lashed 
out with such force that the Duke narrowly 
escaped serious injury. 

On May 22, 1815, Lady Georgiana Lennox 
rode with the Duke of Wellington to a review 
of the Brunswick troops, commanded by the 
Duke of Brunswick. As she returned rain fell, 
and she rode back wrapped in a soldier’s 
greatcoat, and escorted by Gen. Alava. Gen. 
Alava had been in Spain with the Duke of 
Wellington, and used to say that he asked the 
same three questions every day and got the 
same replies: ‘‘When do we start?” ‘ Day- 
break.” ‘What do we have for dinner ” 
‘*Cold beef.” ‘‘Where do we sleep?” ‘ Don’t 
know.” 

Most people will recollect the description of 
the state of Brussels in June, 1815, which is 
given by Thackeray in ‘Vanity Fair.’ Much 
anxiety was felt lest the Duke of Wellington 
should not return from the Congress of Vienna 
in time to take the command of the troops. Na- 
poleon was known to be on the point of invad- 
ing Belgium, and, in the absence of the Duke, 
the command would have devolved on the 
Prince of Orange, an inexperienced and pos- 
sibly somewhat rash young officer. Lord 
March, son of the Duke of Richmond, was 
aide-de-camp to the Prince, and when the 
Prince, rather offended, asked Lady Georgiana 
why she had no confidence in him, she had the 
courage to reply: ‘‘ Well, sir, you have not 
been tried and the Duke has.” The Duke did 
return, and the famous Waterloo ball was 
given by the Duchess of Richmond. The room 
had “been used as a coach-house before the 
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house was let to the Duke of Richmond, but 
it was now the school-room and play-room of 
his daughters, and had a paper, ‘‘a trellis pat- 
tern with roses.” The list of invitations is 
still preserved. The Duke of Wellington ar- 
rived rather late, and Lady Georgiana was 
dancing. However, she at once asked him as 
to the rumors of immediate action. 


‘* He said very gravely, ‘ Yes, they are true; 
we are off to-morrow.’ This terrible news was 
circulated directly, and while some of the 
officers hurried away, others remained at the 
ball, and actually had not time to change their 
clothes, but fought inevening costume. [ went 
. . . tohelp my eldest brother to pack up, 
after which we returned to the ballroom, 
where we found some energetic and heartless 
young ladies still dancing. I heard afterwards 
that it had been said that the Ladies Lennox 
were fine, and did not do the honors of the ball 
well. In the course of the evening the Duke 
asked my father for a map of the country, and 
went into his study, which was on the same 
floor as the ballroom, to look at it. He put 
his finger on Waterloo, saying the battle would 
be fought there. My father marked the spot 
with his pencil.” 


Lady Georgiana continues: 


“It was a dreadful evening, taking leave of 
friends and acquaintances, many never to be 
seen again. The Duke of Brunswick, as he took 
leave of me in the ante-room adjoining the ball- 
room, made me a civil speech as to the Bruns- 
wickers being sure to distinguish themselves 
after ‘the honor’ done them by my having 
accompanied the Duke of Wellington to their 
review! I remember being quite provoked 
with poor Lord Hay, a dashing, merry youth, 
full of military ardor, whom I knew very 
well, for his delight at the idea of going into 
action, and of all the honors he was to gain. 
And the first news we had on the 16th [the next 
day] was that he and the Duke of Brunswick 
were killed.”’- 


In 1887, Lady de Ros, then in her ninety- 
second year, inspected the Queen’s jubilee pre- 
sents at St. James's Palace. While waiting for 
her carriage, her attention was called to a pic- 
ture in one of the rooms on the ground floor. 
This picture represented the death of the Duke 
of Brunswick. Her companions said that the 
review on that summer morning so long ago 
seemed as fresh as ever in her memory, and 
that tears ran down her cheeks as she described 
it to them. On the eventful evening of the 
Waterloo ball at Brussels, Lady Georgiana 
Lennox went in to supper with the Duke of 
Wellington, and he presented her with his 
miniature, painted by a Belgian artist. 

The days which followed the Waterloo ball 
were very sad ones. Everybody was scraping 
lint or preparing ‘‘ cherry-water.” Lady Geor- 
giana continues : 


“On the 18th we walked about nearly all the 
morning, being unable to sit quiet, hearing the 
firing and not knowing what was happening. 
The first sight of the poor wounded was sick- 
ening, and each litter, as it came into the 
town, filled us with intense anxiety to know 
whom it contained. . Inthe evening of 
the 18th the brilliant victory was known in 
Brussels. . The next morning we heard 
that the Duke had arrived in Brussels, so I 
walked with my father, about ten A. M., up to 
the Parc, his house being in the Rue de la 
Montagne du Parc, and my.father went into 
the house to inquire for the Duke, who sent 
word he would join us in the Pare, which he 
accordingly did, and took a turn with us. He 
looked very sad, and when we shook hands 
and congratulated him, he said, ‘It is a dearly 
bought victory. We have lost so many fine 
fellows.’ The reason of his coming early into 
Brussels was that he had given up his bed at 
Waterloo to poor Sir Alexander Gordon, who 
was dying of his wounds. The Duke tried to 
sleep on the floor in the next room, but after 
being called up to speak to Sir Alexander he 
could not go to bed again, and began to write 
his despatch; however, poor Sir Alexander's 
groans were so distressing that he could not 
get on with it, and so he rode into Brussels, 
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where he was busy with despatches all day, 
and left on the 20th.” 

In 1824 Lady Georgiana Lenox married her 
cousin William, afterwards Lord de Ros. She 
is described as being small and slight, with 
beautiful hands and feet, and a transparent 
complexion. She continued to see much of the 
Duke of Wellington, and many anecdotes of 
him are given in her ‘ Recollections. He 
presented Lady de Ros with the Spanish trans 
lation of the Book of Common Prayer which 
had been given to him by Lady Elinor Butler, 


one of the celebrated Ladies of Llangollen, 


when he, in 1808, took the command of the 
troops in the Peninsula. It was from this 
book alone that the Duke learned Spanish. He 


always declared that if he had commanded his 
Peninsular army at Waterloo, the battle would 
have been over in four hours; and his invaria 
ble comment on Napoleon was that ** He was 
not a gentleman.” The sudden death of the 
Duke of Wellington in 1852 was a great shock 
to Lady de Ros. All readers of ‘ Pendennis’ 
will recollect the description of Arthur's sensa- 
tions when he met the Duke out walking in 
London, and he was treated as a hero to the 
end of his life. 
ceived with royal honors, ladies as well as gen 
tlemen rising to receive him. Waterloo Day 
was always kept by Lady de Ros; her house in 
London was decorated with laurel, and on the 
18th of June she never failed to send a laurel 
bough to the Earl of Albemarle, who had been 
the junior ensign of the British Army in 1815. 
Lady de Ros took the liveliest interest in all 
that went on around her, and delighted in read- 
ing. She was never idle for a moment, and 
when her failing sight obliged her to give up 
embroidery and illuminating, she continued to 
knit. In the last week of her life she was busy 
over some knitting which was to be sold for the 
benefit of the Distressed Irish Fund 
Lady de Ros died in London, December 15, 
1891, after an illness of only a few days. She 
was in her ninety-sixth year 
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The Naturalist on the River Amazons: <A 
Record of Adventures, Habits of Animals, 
Sketches of Brazilian and Indian Life, and 
Aspects of Nature under the Equator, during 
Eleven Years of Travel. By Henry Walter 
Bates, F.R.S. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Edward Clodd. D. Appleton & C 
pp. Ixxxix, 395, illustrated 


Svo 


OF the first edition of this work there were not 
many copies; the second was much abridged: 
this one isa reprint of the more desirable first 
with the addition of a biographical memoir 
filling eighty-nine pages 
the material was gathered and since publica 
tion has not impaired the value of 
but rather, as a record of facts, for pu 
comparison and in view of the changes that 


Lapse of time sinc 


the book, 


rposes { 


have occurred in the region traversed. its im 
portance has increased, while it has lost none 
of its interest and freshuess as a narrative of 
personal adventures on the borders of civiliza 
tion as they were in the An 
forty years ago 


lazonian forests 
The field covered reached from Para west 


ward to San Paulo, about 1, . and was 
widened by numerous excursions up 


Sou miles 
lateral 
confluents of the main stream. Bates had 
ability to see things in their actual relations, 
he had, 
besides, the spirit of a true naturalist, one of 
the few deserving the name as compared with 
the many who collect, dissect, or toy with na- 


an 


anda breadth of view that are rare: 


ture otherwise, who are not naturalists, but 


only manipulators. Inclination and previous 
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fitter] him for the task 


work and tield training 


the eleven years of s stay with independence 


as to place and time gave him unusual oppor 


tunities for observation. Fortunate in his per 


sonal characteristics, in his accomplishments 


asa livguist or with guitar and he Was 


song 


enabled to adapt himself to th making 


‘ people, 


himself a welcome accession on formal occa 
sions in the best society, asa inthe merry 
makings and hunting or fishing expeditions of 
the mixed bloods and the Indians Asa result 
his book is packed with information a great 
deal of which could not have been gathered by 
an ordinary traveller, pertaining to nearly 
everything to be thought of in connection with 
the country—geography. geology, soils, pre 


ducts, weather, drainage, soctet y 


government 


white or Indian), schools, religious matters 
customs, costumes, implements, as well as 
ology and botany, or the objects of his mor 


Phe 


nation 


special research narrative Was written t 


impart infor it is Approximately acet 


f 





rate; there is no padding in it; the amount of 
speculation is small. It bears evidence of tho 
rough enjoyment in the accomplishments of 
month by month, bringing together the speci 
mens of the many tl vids of species and the 
mass of notes from a life practically new t 
science, and yet sufliciently indicates that the 
privations— lack of suitable food, exposure t 
heat, cold, storms, swamps, dripping and steam 
ing forests, fevers: attacks sects that bite 
that sting. that burrow in the skin, that house 
their voung in tumors of the flesl langers 
from serpents, wild beasts w nen, or tl 
perils of travel int Wilderness were fully 
appreciated and endured only because iwoid 
able in the prosecution of our naturalist’s un 
dertaking Vith so many ents of value 
and permanence the work is one that cannot 
be superseded; it is worthy a plac anv h 
brary 

The preface is t full of compliment: the 
letters to and f t i are veriaden 
with mutual admiration es led to ask whe 
ther he mi t perhaps get a better idea of 
Mr. Bates from a t mipart iland less en 
thusiastic pen 
Stones of 8 Ry the Hon. Lionel A 

Tollemact I n: William Ric 
Na fe Sts s, By the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Lio 

1 \ T mactl I Ta WwW ilham Rie e 
Now for the first time regularly published in 
book form, these writings of Mr. Tollemache’s 
have most of them seen the light before either 
as magazine articles n privately printed 
volumes It was on the rec pt of such a vol 


ume that Mark Pattis the author in 


ISS4: ** The level of the lleeted papers stands 
so high that I now regret the volume was not 
published—for vour credit, that is, since, as a 

Heetor, an unpublished volume is five times 
as precious to me From the same source we 
may as well take another tribute to Mr. Tolle 
mache'’s quality. Ina letter quoted, with mo- 
lest apologies. in an appendix, Pattison wrote 
to the author For my part, I cannot expect 
ever to see you again; and I must be content 
with here recording my experience that your 
conversation Was to me more stimulating than 
that of any man | ever met.” 

It would be somewhat unfair to the reader 


to whet his appetite by this high praise from 
one who never gave praise lightly, without con 
fessing that the books under notice scarcely 
Yet 


they are witty and interesting, and besprinkled 


meet the high expectations thus aroused. 


throughout with the dew of wide and unusual 


reading Particularly in his resort 


to apt 
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classical quotation does Mr. Tollemache pre- 
serve an honorable literary tradition in a way 
which now seems a little old-fashioned, though 
agreeable from its very quaintness as well as 
its frequent pungency. The ‘Stones of Stum- 
bling’ consist in the main of essays on certain 
moral and theological subjects which, as the 
author himself admits, have lost most of their 
interest, but in a long appendix of eighty pages 
we get past that rough part of the path and 
emerge into the thoroughly delightful ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of Pattison.” Based upon a long 
friendship, and upon a certain affinity implied 
in Pattison’s remark quoted above, they are al- 
together charming in their mingled analysis 
and reminiscence, narrative and anecdote. 
Of the many good things which the reader 
will find here, we can quote only the follow- 
ing as perhaps peculiarly suited for citation 
this side of the Atlantic: 

“The following abridgment of an account 


which he [Pattison] gave of his ete | an 
American young lady at a foreign table d’héte 





reproduces his characteristic sayings almost, if 
not quite, verbatim: ‘She was only nineteen, 
but she knew everything. She told me the ex- 
act amount of affection which the Princess C. 
has for her future husband; and she gave me 
a full account of the divorce laws in all the 
States of America. She appealed to me some- 
times; of course I agreed. At last, she asked 
whether I did not think she could write a 
book; and I told her that she was the most ig- 
norant girl I ever met!’” 


What Pattison’s idea of writing a book was, 
may be inferred from the advice he gave a 
friend who asked his opinion about a literary 
undertaking, and who thus reports the matter: 


‘He eo that I should edit Selden's 
‘Table Talk.’ The preparation was to be, first, 
to get the contents practically by heart, then 
to read the whole printed literature of Selden’s 
day and of the generation before him. In 
twenty years he promised me that I should be 
ready for the work. He put the thing before 
me in so unattractive a way that I never did it 
or anything else worth doing. I consider the 
ruin of my misspent life very largely due to 
that conversation.” 


At any rate, Pattison was not exposed to the 
‘¢Physician-heal-thyself ” reproach, for had he 
not followed his own advice, in his Life of 
Casaubon ? 

The second volume, ‘Safe Studies,’ is made 
up of various literary and philosophical essays 
and recollections—in much the same vein as 
those of Pattison—of Grote and Babbage, 
Charles Austin and Stanley and Kingsley. 
Mrs. Tollemache’s contributions appear at the 
close in the form of translations and poems. 
We take pleasure in commending these books 
for their biographical interest, which, in parts, 
is of the greatest, as well as for the refinement 
and learning that pervade them throughout. 
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{Continued from page iv.) 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
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"03-94.) 23d vear. JOHN C ALVIN Rie R. P rine Ipal 


WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON SEMINARY, 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa. Both sexes. Regularand elective 
courses. Degrees conferred. Fits for e¢ ollege Music, 
Art, Modern Languages, specialties. Steam heat, electri 
light, home comforts #235 5 _ 5 per vear. Catalogue free 
Y ear opens Sept. 4. . J. Gray, D.D., President 


’ 5° - = . rT ROR 
Cayuga Lake Military Academy, “S894 
Advantages: A well-disciplined school, expertenced 
teachers. Location near Cornell University. Term be 
gins Sept. 14, 1893. For illustrated ¢ . ular, address 

Col. C. J. Wrieart, B.S. A 
or ALFRED K. McALPINE, A.M 


wy Aner by PO 
Excellent Boarding School 
Near Philadelphia, will receive daughters of profes 
sional men at half price Address, for ( vatal cue 
*PRINCIP AL,” as O. Box 152, Philadelphia, Pa 





Thirty fifth vear be 
gins October 2, 1S03 
Confers LL.B. also 
oe ' ee course 


FOR WOMEN, 
ay RORA, N-Y. 

Three Full Courses 

healthful New 
Session begins 


President. 











* Principals 


Te CaChers, ere. 
LADY OF ENPERIENCE WITH 


boys wishes to take twe into her family, and wil 
giv e them pe rsonalcare. Steam and electric cars with: 
in three minutes’ walk, making Roston schools availa 











ble. Fine air and country ‘porta. Refers to leading 
Boston teachers. Address E. M. P., Brookline, Mass 
i a poatiioa as te acher In a sc chow ~’. She is qualitic a 
to teach German. French, and Itali Referenc 
| Prof. C. F. Norton. Address, care of Prof. Norton 
| Ashfield, Mass. 
i : ~ 
N EXPERIENCED TEACHER 
at: graduate of an Eastern college and of a German 
University, desires a college position Specialtte 





English and German. Addreas Ph.D., care Nation 

N INSTRUCTOR 
21 oneof the foremost Western Universities (A.B 
Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desiresa change. Also tutor 


ship. Willing to travel. Address Dr. X. B., care Nation 

YALE GRADUATE (180) WISHES 

"4 & position the coming rear as teacher of Classics 
German, or Engltsh in preparatory sc hool Address 
Cc Horsins, Rusker, Dutchess Co. N.Y 


STONE, 
Poston 


(= ES W. Tuter for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestrut St 








IN PHYSICS IN 


; 


Scho fl. dgenci 2éS. 


7 {LBER I FACHERS' AGENC) 
always receives many calls for teachers durtng the 
months of August and September by telegraph as well 
as by corresponde nee These vacancies must be Alle 
quickly. Teachers with good preparation of gox! re 
cords are now tn demand. Address 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager 
2il Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
J MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH: 
21 ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youve Friros 
23 Union Square, New York 


“HI FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street. Hart 
Y 


ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N 106 Wabash Ave... Chicag 
and 1204 South Spring Street, los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free EVERETT ©. Fisk & Co 


FUE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should address 
Cc. BR. Rvueeates & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Oo 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 
Py tutors ernesses, teachers, etc supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. Miriam CovRIeRe 
1M) Sth Ave... cor, 20th St, N.Y 


* 4 


{7JONAL REA OF Ei ca 
TION, Miss Crostuwarr Pro r Church and 
High Sts., Nashville Tennesse tne Lealing Schad 


and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Sou 


~" HERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS 
- Ax ‘vy. Oldest and best known in the U.S 


Established} ISSS SEast Lath 80. N.Y 





— Ss VA at pro ti t its 
. In le Ae Tue ‘ If it erviy hears 
of es amd 4/, .¢ is somet? a ut if at 

j 

tells vou about the fetes ig asked t eon 
mend a teacher and recom i? ~eanane waned e 

] hat P ’ é\ tO Fiiis 
mends you, that ts more. Onrs 

Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. 
Edited by the University Paculty of Polltical Sctence 
of Columbia College 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMEER 
against Rimmetallia: aries FB 
nherits 1 Vax Wes 


Giffen’s Case s Spahr 





Reviews, Bow 
Annual subscription, 68.0 single n t S cents 
GINN & hilial . 
Boston, New York, Chicag Lomdon 


A GUIDE FOR ATIATEURS. 
How to Judge a Horse 


By Captain F.W. Ract 
ties and Soundness 


A concise treatise as ¢ ! 
t t t idles and Sadditng—Sta 


ine Tus fing B x 
ble Drainage, Driving. at 
+} } 





120 
book s« 





Llera, or pos paid « n receipt 


WIL LIAM R. JENKINS 


Publisher of Veterinary Be <s, 





SSt and SSS Sixth Avenue (48th Street), New York. 
- ~ e . ~ . 
Scremce of Education 
Ihe Science 0 UC UOU. 
Transiat ed from the German of Herbart by Mr. and Mrs. 
Fethtr w ith an Introduction by Oscar Browning. 
Cloth, Svea, 384 pages Retail price, $1.0 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
ROSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 


Prose Dictat: 


from the English Classics 


Fixe 


with Hints 


Ke 28€8 


on Punctuation 


and Parsing. By mail, 30 cts Ready August 15.) 
A graded list of 3.500 words. Adopted by the best 
schools and business colleges. By matl, 24 cts 


JAMES H. PENNISIAN, 
4322 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALI 
KENTUCKY TMLITARY INSTITUTE. 


Situated six miles from Frankfort, Ky 
Large central building with three rows of barracks, all 
brick and two stories high, with 123 acres of land. A 
military school of fifty years’ standing. No better lo 
cation in the country Can be hadcheap. Apply to 
Fayette Hew, Prank? ort, Ky 





Bi ps ab nat 


art 


wa See Naat clean 


Se ile ee ee eee 


The Nation. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

Roya Bakino Powper Co , 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





Lf you area PIPE Smoker, we want you to try 


Surbrug’s 
Golden Sceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as 

uickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 
We will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 
any address. 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.30; %4 Ib., 
postage paid. Send for pamphlet, giving list hee 
dealers who handle our tobaccos. 


MABE 


UNEQUALLED IN . 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 








more, New York, 
22 and 24 e Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Spa: e. 


BUY A NEST-EGG. 


Why not be a holder of real estate at Washington, 
D. C., which will rapidly increase every year? I am the 
owner of tracts of land fronting an electric line pass- 
ing Cleveland’s former residence, Oak View, connecting 
with Pennsylvania Ave. cars, which I offer from $400 
to- $1,000 per acre, on easy terms in lots of from 1 to 50 
acres. Refer to all Washington Banks and Trust Com- 
panies. JOHN E. BEALL, 

1321 F St., Washington, D.C. 





Fyre PEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 
_s ter Resort, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year. Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, weil furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’héte or a la carte). 

uced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
iow rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skill nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 

VOR S. ALE—One of the finest Y sites | on the 

COAST OF MAINE. 
About 5 acres on highest portion of Warren Hill, island 
of Islesboro. Extended views on all sides, embrace ing 
Penobscot Bay, Mt. Desert, and Camden Mts. Location 
unsurpassed for beautiful views, fine trees—evergreen 
and deciduous. Site easy of access. Good driving and 
fine, safe sailing. Steamboat connection daily. Price, 
$10,000, including shore lot (near by) for boating pur- 
poses. Address DAVID SCULL, 
113 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


A HOME IN AMERICA’S UPLANDS, 

A gentleman desirous of securing the advantages of 
the rarified atmosphere of Colorado, with its 300 clear 
days in the year, can finda home (in the mountains, 
elevation 6,500 feet) with a refined family, where the 





privacy and comforts of a genteel home may be had. 
For full particulars, 2 address 
; Buffalo Creek, Colorado, 





B. WESTERIIANN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPCRTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


Book-buyers can save themselves much trouble 
and save money by sending all orders for both 


Foreign and Amerian Books 


to our firm, prepared to furnish all Books, wherever 
published, promptly and at lowest rates. 


SUMMER READING. 


TAUCHNITZ Edition of British Authors, 2,700 vol- 
umes, sewed, at 50c.; good print and paper. Real 
books, not ‘printed matter for immediate con- 
sumption.” 

Clean and interesting German and French Novels 
in great variety. 





LONDON. NEW YORK. LEIPZIG, 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress.’ The work is com- 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 pages 
each, printed from new electroty poates on superfine 
book paper, bound in fine English muslin, marbled 
edges. Ponolished by Henry Bill Publishing Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn geiggnal price, $7.50. Our price for the 
two volumes, $3 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) 





PHILADELPHIA, 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books. ents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s Brit h Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of sock mailed 
on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
— ’ oe received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
ssue 


FRANK T. SABIN’S CATALOGUE 


Of FINE and RARE BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AU- 
TOGRAPHS, etc., (52 pp.), is NOW READY, and 
will be sent on application. 


118, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 














75C. each. — Percy's ‘ Reliques,’ Walton's 
‘Complete Angler,’ ‘Dr. Syntax,’ ‘Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ Johneon’ 8 ‘Lives of the Poets.’ Butler’s ‘ Hu- 
dibras,’ Hallam’s ‘History of England,” Ockley’s ‘Sar- 
acens.’ Try them. Mailed promptly. 
_Pratt, 155 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


e Subscri tion to foreign r- 
Fr 0 relg ON cal >, eats odtonla, Tauchnitzbritish au- 
talogues on — 
cation. Cam. SCHOENHOF. 144 Pinconns St.. Bosto 
H JANTED TO PURCHASE,.—NUM- 
emaeaieces ones sets of the Nation. Address with 
liste, LARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 





eT a 
«= [he Question 


is a simple one—easily 
decided by reason and 
common sense. 


TTOLEN 


—-the new scientifically 
prepared shortening — is 
made from pure beef suet, 
and highly refined vegeta- 
ble oil, Lard is made, in 
the majority of cases, in 
the packing-house, and 
not as of old, fromthe pure 
leaf of the hog. Which is 
likely to be the most 
healthful ? Decide for 
yourself, It must be 


OTTOLEN 


Send three cents in stamps to N. 
K. Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for 
handsome Cottolene Cook Bosk, 
containing six hundred recipes, 
prepared by nine eminent autho- 
rities on cooking. 

Cottolene is sold by all grocers. 
Refuse all substitutes. 


HEREEE ED FERRERS 


Made only by 


od K. FAIRBANK & CO., 
Chicas, St. Loule, Botresl Sow 


York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, etc. 


we aro eam 


oneeNEEEEE PO KEE PT EEE 


ee 








IS 


SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO., 


174 TREMONT ST., og Abas AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. W YORK. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1858" 


‘H.. H.1» UPHAM-&-CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


‘-IN- BRASS: AND - BRONZE: 
54° South: Fifth: Ave:near* Bleecker’ St: 
‘NEW YORK’ 








Large body-surface of water, deep 
seal, noiseless, rfectly sanitary, no 
ors, finely finished, most improved. 
Such is the" Nautilus.” Catalogue free. 
WILLIAM = COOPER 
BRASS WORKS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





